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Letter No. II. 


FIRST SABBATH IN LONDON. 


We did not rise early, as on the previ- 
ous evening I was out until nearly 
midnight; not for the purpose, as Mr. 
Spurgeon mentioned in his morning dis- 
course, to prepare one’s mind for the 
proper hearing of the Word—for there is 
quite a difference between Mre. Langtry’s 
playing and Spurgeon’s preaching—but I 
am here to obrerve, and cannot well do 
it if I stay in doors in the evening; and, 
as the Prince of Wales was there, why 
not your humb’e ccrrespondeni? 


We went, on our first Sunday in Lon- 
don, to the Metropolitan Tabernacle, to 
hear the world’s greatest preacher, 
Charles H. Spurgeon. We reached the 
tabernacle at 11:05. The services com- 
menced at 11. After waiting, with a 
crowd of fifty, at one of the side doors, 
we started forward with the pressing 
throng, and soon found a seat on the 
lower steps in the gallery, between the 
first row of pews. The church, which 
would hold four thousand, was filled, 
even to the aisles. The church is con- 
structed in the simplest manner and of 
the ordinary form of our churches in 
America. The interior consists of the 
main auditorium, a room which holds one- 
half the audience, and has two rows of 
galleries. The first, being eigh‘een feet 
above the floor, has six rows of seats, ex- 
cepting in the rear of the pastor, where 
there are eight rows. 
is twenty-two feet above the first, con- 
tains four rows of seats, so much inclin- 
ed that the persons in the back row are 
sixty feet above the floor. The roof is 
concave, and spans the space between 
the galleries, which are supported by iron 
columns. The height from floor to ceiling 
is about ninety feet. The pulpit is on a 
level with the lowest tier of the first gal- 
lery, being eighteen feet from the floor. 
Under the pulpit gallery, and extending 
twenty feet in front of it, is a round, cir- 
cular platform six feet high, which held 
fifty boys and twenty adults, who consti- 
tuted the chorus, and faced the audience 
when singing, but faced the preacher 
during the sermon, with their upturned 
faces. The preacher stands on the circu- 
lar platform pulpit, part of the time rest- 
ing one hand on the open balustrade, 
part of the time leaning over it, with 
outstretched hands. By his side, and 
two feet behind, is a table with his Bible 
and hymn-book. The space left for him 
to occupy does not exceed six feet by 
three feet in depth, and he reldom moves 
more than two feet while preaching. The 
singing is congregational, having no or- 
gan, but conducted by a leader. Over 
three thousand voices join in the songs. 


~The bymn-book is entitled ‘‘Our Own 


Hymn-book,” and is compiled by C. H. 
Spurgeon. The Luilding is well lighted 
and ventilated, and the construction such 
that the minister’s voice, which is pitch- 
ed in a loud key, can be heard distinctly 
all over the building. He read each 
verse of the hymn before the congrega- 
tion sang. His reading of Scripture 
and comments on nearly every verse con- 
sumed fifteen minutes. His prayer of 
fifteen minutes was very fervent. My 
impression on bearing it was that of list- 
ening to a man who had becn on the 
Mount and had converced with God, who 
had come down to his people, and, 
standing apart and above them, looking 
down into their hearts, and knowing 
their wants, trials, difficulties and short- 
comings, was pleading with his sympa- 
thizing Saviour to bless them, ae they all 
severally needed. His request before 
praying was, ‘‘Let us draw crear to 
God.’’ His sermon, which was forty- 
five minutes in length, was from James 
i: 21, 22. The points were: (1) 
Preparations to hear the Word; or, be- 
fore sermon. (2) How shall we hear it; 
or, during sermon. (3) The doers of 
the Word; or, after sermon. He is call- 
ed the greatest of preachers. Did he 
preach to us? His sermon and delivery 
was a fervent, earnest, sympathizing 
talk, pleading with his bearers, as one 
who knows the value of the soul, and 
as though, with nine-tenths of them, be 
would never again have the opportunity 
to tell them of duty, God’s love and the 
nced of salvation. He showed none of 
those bursts of eloquence which flow 
from the lips of Beecher, and never work- 
ed himself up to a state of excitement 
which wrought on the feelings of his 
hearers. Yet his discourse was grand, 
beautiful ia its simplicity, delightful in 
its earnest, sympathizing utterance. He 
had no notes, but spoke without the 
slightest besitating during the while 
time, with that deep earnestness which 
held the attention of his hearers. 


Dressed in black coat, pants, vest and 
necktie, with full whiskers, and general 
appearance similar to Moody, though 
less robust, he did not appear the divine, 
but a lay preacher. His frequent illus- 
trations were plain, and practical; 
nothing to provoke a smile was said. In 
his applications he would turn to one por- 
tion of the gallery and then ano‘her, and 
plead as if addressing a certain few and 
urging the truth upon them. At the 
conclusion of the sermon he said that 
friends would please remember the boxes 
at the door, where contributions were re- 


The second gallery 


tion. Cards at the doorway gave infor- 
mation that five hundred and forty min- 
isters had been educated by the college, 
and fifty-three thousand rersons had 
been baptized, and other information as 
to church work. But one private car- 
riage at the door to receive four thousand 


‘worehipers, although ten omnibuses and 


street-cars had stopped near by, and 


twelve cabs were waiting to be hired. I 


was told many of the congregation had 
come from the country on excursion 
trains. 


The only evening notice was that on 


be prayers for the pastor, after which the 
evening service would commence. 


The Sabbath is more generally observ- 
ed here than in San Francisco, although 
on the small streets the stcres are fre- 
quently open on Sunday, and on one 
street I noticed the thoroughfare was 
closed, but was filled the whole length 
with vegetable and fruit wagons selling 
their goods. The driving in the public 
parks on Sunday is not one-third what 
it is on Saturday. Street preaching 
takes place in many streets, and is listen- 
ed to by a large number of people, who 
observe the strictest attention. Fre- 
quent bands of the Salvation Army pass 
in the street, their bands playing, banners 
flying, and singing to the tune of rome 
national song. | L. 


Notes from Oakland. 


Last Friday evening will long be re- 
membered with pleasure by the pastor 
and family of the Market-street Congre- 
gational church, Oakland. At an early 
hour the friends began to gather at the 
pastor's house. One of the kind ladies 
insisted on acting as ‘‘reception commit- 
tee” at the door. The reason became 
apparent when numerous packages were 
continually smuggled away to the study, 
showing that a ‘‘pound sociable” was in 
progress. The people kept coming until 
the rooms were well filled with a goodly 
company of old and young.  JBesides 
having a most delightful time, and add- 
ing to the comfort of the pastor’s family 
in the way of substantial gifts, the hearts 
of the Christian workers seemed to be 
knit together more closely by this even- 
ing’s experience. Closing with singing 
and prayer, we felt like saying— . 

‘* How blest the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love!” 


We take fresh courage for the work be- 
fore us in this part of the city. Another 
pleasant incident of our work is the plac- 
ing of a fine new pulpit, with chair and 
bookstand, on the platform of our chapel. 
The Sunday-school was favored with a 
talk from the Rev. Mr. Pettee on mis- 
sionary work in Japan. Mr. Pettee has 
recently come from that work, on a visit 
to his home, and we want to hear more 
from him. In the evening Rev. Mr. 
Dinsmore preached an earnest sermon on 
the ‘‘Drawing Power of the Cross of 
Christ ” On Wednesday of next week 
the Woman’s Board of the Pacific will 
hold its regular monthly meeting with 
the Market-street Congregational church. 
There are quite a number of returned 
missionaries in this vicinity, some about 
to go out to their work, and others just 
arrived. It has beeu thought that a spe- 
cial gathering would be pleasant for these 
missionaries and their many friends. 
Such a gathering would also give oppor- 
tunity for many. others to become ac- 
quainted and interested in these friends 
and their work. Accordingly, the La- 
dies’ Missionary Society will be glad to 
meet all the missionaries and friends in 


gathering on Tuesday evening, August 
4th, at the Market-street Congregational 
church, for a ‘‘missionary social.” We 


sionaries with us. Come, and let us 
give them a cordial greeting and warm 
encouragement in tLeir grand, but trying, 
work, A. 8. Houston. 


— 


Y. M.C. A. 


During the pist mouth most interest- 
ing gospel services have been held at the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, conducted by Mr. Patterson. 
During thie month over forty young men 
have expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tiane. Last Sabbath afternoon a large 
and interesting meeting was held for 
young men only. A_ very able ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. Patterson; 
subject, *‘Will it Pay?’’ Bishop Fowler 
was present, and assisted in the service. 
There were present representatives from 
the San Bernardino, Stockton and Oak- 
land Associations, and the President and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Honolulu Association. Next Sab- 
bath Rev. David Wills, D.D., Chaplain 
of the United States Army, will deliver 
a epecial address appropriate to the death 
of General Grant; subject, ‘‘The Nation's 
Sorrow.” The service will be for men 
only, and a cordial invitation is extended. 
The hall will be draped suitable for the 
day. Com.’ 


The profits given Mre. Grant for 
the first edition of her husband’s 
work will be from $150,000 to $200,- 
000, and the publishers believe she 
will receive from it, in all, about $500- 
000. ‘*The General’s book bids fair to 


Wednesday evening, from 6 to 7, would 


the vicinity who would enjoy such a 


expect to have, at least, five or six mis- 


Cc. L. Ss. C. 
The Summer Assembly for 1885 of the 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 


cle of the Pacific Coast met at Pacific 
Grove, near Monterey, June 29th, con- 
tinuing- in session ten days, and closing 
July 10th. The opening address was 
given Monday evening, June 29h, by 
Professor George, of Pacific University. 
That duty had been assigned to Professer 
H. B. Norton, whose sudden death we 
bave all lamented. Professor (George 
portrayed the influence of Christianity on 
science, literature and art, as well as on 
government, in a forcble and elcquent 
manner. 

Sweet and appropriate music was dis- 


coursed at times during the whole session, 


by a quartet of excellent singers from 
San Francisco, of which Mrs. Helen M. 


Cushman was pianist and director; Mrs, 


Marietta Chandler was sopranist; Mrs. 


Eunice Weetwater, contraltist; Mr. E. 
D. Crandall, tenor; Mr, T. G. Humphrey, 
bass. 

Tuesday morning Professor Josiah 
Keep, of Alameda, gave the assembiy an 
interesting and instructive paper on “Great 
Names and Humble Namesakes,’’ being 
some account of the great men whose 
names have been given to shells, plants, 
etc. | 

The Assembly managers started with 
the idea of but two lectures or papers each 
day, allowing the remainder of time for 
recreation about the grove and on the 
beaches. So, in the evening, Mrs. Nel- 
lie Eyster, of San Jose, read a valuable, 
interesting and instructive paper on 
‘*Household Art,” and it was astonishing 
how much she condensed into her paper, 
which only required a little over an hour 
to read. We hope her essay will be pub- 


lished, for it abounded, not only in valu- 


able material, but wit and good sense, 
and the author is a bright woman. 
Wedne:day morning Mrs. W. A. 
Hughes of Auburn, Cal., gave a paper 
and talk on ‘‘Foothill Vegetation.’’ It 
was illustrated with specimens of pine 
and other forest trees and shrubs. Mrs. 
Hughes is a good Harvard-taught botan- 
ist, and, of course, a student of Professors 
Gray, Watson, Goodale and Farlow. All 
who felt an interest in plant growths were 
well entertained. In the evening the 


Assembly had a rich treat in the lectured 
of Rev. Thos. Filben of Healdsburg, on, 


John Wycliffe,’’ an old but ever enter; 


taining subject, artistically handled by 


Mr. Filken. 

Thursday, Edward Berwick of Carmel 
valley, demonstrated thatsomething good 
might come out of Carmel. 
and sweeping eloquence against war, and 
in favor of arbitration of national disputes, 
aroused the audience to the great subject 
of ‘World Federation.”” Next came a 
talk. with Major Henry C. Dane of Bos- 
ton, whom everybody knows, or has heard 
of. He elaborated the ‘*‘World Federa- 
tion’’ idea, lauded .the Ea:l of Shaftes- 
bury, one of the originators and liberal 
supporters of that movement. The Ma- 
jor then gave one or two of his inimitabl 


word pictures of Grecian life—that coun— 
try where the Chautauqua had its origin, 


some 2,500 years ago—and he thought it 


would be well to-day for our Assemblies’ 


to remember that fact, and add our mod- 
ern facilities and accumulated wisdom to 
Olympian gatherings, and Grecian con- 
tests of mind and muecle. 

Thursday evening and Friday fore- 
noon F. B. Perkins, Librarian of the 
San Francisco Free Public Library, enter- 
tained the meetings with two lectures on 
‘*Wit and Humor.’’ Mr. Perkins tells a 
story and repeats a witicism with won- 
derful ease and powerful effect, so his 
audience was kept in a rapid vibration of 
mirthfulness. Here and there came a 
serious bit of the philosophy of his theme. 

Friday morning Mrs. Ella S. Cummins 
of San Francisco read a paper on ‘‘ Litera- 
ture, as a Profession for Women.”’ Mra. 
Cummins is a writer of stories and fiction 
of rare accomplishments, and her experi- 
ence in theliterary field, with that of other 
women, led to many interesting reflections, 
given in a good, common-sense manner. 
The afternoon of this day was spent, for 
the most part, in preparations for celebrat- 
ing the ««Pourth.” In the evening Mr. 
Adley Cummins of San Francisco lectur- 
ed on the ‘‘Sanskrit Language and Lit- 
erature.”” Owing to his familiarity with 
the subject, he was able to make an 
erudite and dry subject interesting to a 
popular audience. Before the lecture 


Mies May Ledyard of San Jore gave a 


kindergarten exhibition for half an hour, 
to show what had been done in two days’ 
training of children. It was wonderful to 


see the progress made by there little 


ones. | 
Saturday, the ‘“‘glorious Fourth,” 
dawned bright and pleasant,and at 10 a.m. 
the Assembly Hall was well crowded. 
Thanks to Mrs. Hughes, of Auburn, and 
other ladies, the Assembly-room was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, ‘‘red, 
white and blue,’’ and all other colors, 
cheerfully donated by owners of the man 
flower gardens in the Grove. Mr. A. S. 


| Evans of San Joze presided ; Miss Lloyd of 


the Grove read the Declaration; Rev.: Dr. 
Bentley of Alameda offered the prayer; 
Adley Cummins gave the first address, 
and spoke of the Anglo-Saxon race as 
nation builders; and Major Dane pictured 
the genuine American as he appears at 


His terse 


presented 


sang, in beautiful and touching tones, 
the ‘*Star Spangled Banner,” and Mr. 
Crandall sang that pathetic song, ‘‘Let 
‘Me Like a Soldier Fall.” Altogether, 
the celebration was pronounced by all 
present to be the best Fourth of July 
they ever enjoyed. In the evening the 
choir gave an entertainment of concert 
music, which was excellent and higbly 
appreciated by all lovers of music. 
tween the first and second parts, M»jor 
Dane gave a beautiful word picture of 
Parepa Rosa, and the little elfin street- 
singer whom she afterwards educated. 


After the Fourth came Sunday, and 
Dr. Stratton’s sermon in the interest of 


of his best sermons, and that means some- 
thing unusually good. The yeast-plaat 
in a measure of meal, put there by a 
woman—hidden, under favoring condi- 
tions, it grew and leavened the whole 
lump—that was his subject. In the after- 
noon the ladies of the W. C. T. U. held 
@ meeting, <nd in the evening the big 
choir, twenty-eight members of the Firat 
Congregational church, Oakland (Dr. 
McLean’s), were present, and gave a 
splendid praise service to a crowded 
meeting. Applause and encore were de- 
cided out of order, which, of course, was 
wrong. As the audience contributed 
twenty-five cents each at the door, the 
right to a ‘‘Chautauqua salute” should 
have been granted. 


And now, with Monday, July 6th, I 
find the greater and more interesting part 
of the Assembly work to come, and I 
shall be obliged to catalogue the proceed- 
ings rather than present anything like the 


ments. 

We traveled with Major Dane in 
Greece and Constantinople; with Dr. J. 
H. Wythe, of Oakland, in Great Britain 
and the Continent, and saw .‘‘Bacteria’’ 
through his microscope, and heard his 
history of them. We went with Profes- 
sor Josiah Keep and Dr. Anderson to the 
sea beaches, and gathered shells and sea- 
weeds, and heard discourses about them 
at the hall. Rev. J. W. Henry brought 
the South Sea Islanda to our Assembly 
one evening, and exhibited a large col- 
lection of the products of those islands, 
and dressed two bright Californians in 
mative apparel. Miss Jessica Thompson 
of San Jose presented a well-studied 
paper’ on ‘‘Shakespeare as the Poet of 
'Conscience,’’ and Rev. E. G. Beckwith 
made an eloquent address on ‘‘Sehool and 
Skill,’’ a plea against the health-destroy- 
ing and brain-torturiog system pursued 
in most of our schools, and in favor of 
more general physical training for boys 
and girls. A Sunday school meeting was 
held, and papers read by Mrs. Eyster of 
San Jose, Mrs. Hughes of Auburn, and 


Normal School. 


pared by Mre. F. C. Bartlett of Tustin, 
was read. An entertainment was given 
on Wednesday evening, in which were 
some splendid tableaux of 
Greek characters, explained in a humor- 
ous manner by Major Dane. Tuesday 
afternoon memorial services were held in 
honor of our deceased Vice-President 
‘and co-laborer, Professor H. B. Norton. 
The paper and addresses will be pub- 
lished. ae 

Closing, graduation and recoguition 
exercises came Friday forenoon. Only 
seven or eight of the forty graduates 
were present to receive their diplomas. 
T wo essays were read, one by Mies Eus- 
tis of Petaluma, the other by Miss Bur- 
bank of Santa Rosa. The ‘‘Notes’’ by 
Mre. M. H. Field (‘‘Field Notes” they 
were) of the C. L. S. C. on this Coast 
were witty and amusing; and for ber ex- 
cellent service as Secretary a handker- 
chief ealute was enthusiastically given by 
the Assembly; also to Mrs. Hughes and 
her lady assistants for the decoration of 
the platform and hall during the meet- 
ings—both ladies gracefully responding. 
In the afternoon the members met at 
‘‘Chautauqua Beach’’ for a free and so0- 
cial chat; and in the evening the Chau- 
taugua Choir—our quintet of musicians 
—gave a charming concert, assisted by 
come musical friends of theirs. 


Thus closed the sixth Summer Assem- 
bly of the Pacific Branch of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. It 
was a euccessful and exceedingly pleas- 
ant meeting. | 

The following named persons were 
elected for officers and Executive Com- 


‘not be quite complete: Rev. C. C. Strat- 
ton, D.D., San Jose, President; Rev, 
Robert Bentley, D.D., Alameda, Vice- 
President; C. L. Anderson, M. D., Santa 
Cruz, Vice-President; Rev. 
Wythe, M. D., Oakland,. Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. H. Field, San Jose, Gen. 
eral Secretary; Mrs. Eloise Dawaon, San 
Jose, Treasurer; G. W. Armes, Oak- 
land; Miss Lucy M. Waehburn, San 
Jose; Mrs. ©. T. Mills, Mills Seminary; 
Miss Ma-y E. B. Nortor, Jose; 
Professor Josiah Keep, Alameda; Mrs. 
L. J. Nusbaum, Sac: amento; Rev. C. 
D. Barrows, San Fiancisco; George N. 
Hitchcock, San Diego; Mrs. L. C. More, 
Los Angeles; Rev. E. R. Dille, San 
| Francisco; W. S. Merriam, Oakland; A. 
S. Evans, San Jose; Professor T. C. 
George, San Jose; Joel Bean, Sam Jose; 


the W. ©. T. U. The Doctor gave one | 


spirit of the lectures, papers and entertain- | 


Miss Lucy Washburn of San Jose S‘ate 


A paper on ‘‘Greek Glimpses,” pre- 


mittee for the ensuing year. The liet may. 


J. 


| 


| strong advocate and co-worker in Dr. 


discourses, which brought ts the notice of 


will hold its monthly meeting in the Mar- 


‘dear ones from our own homes and use 


WwW. C. T. U. 


The ladies of the Western Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union held, Sunday 
evening, July 26.b, a gospel temperance 
meeting in the First Free Baptist church on 
Bush street, between Hyde and Larkin. In 
the absence of Mrs. Emily Pitt Stephens, 
the President, the Superintendent of the 
evangelistic work, Mrs. Emma Low 
Smith, presided over the meeting. After 
gospel singing and prayer, the pastor of 
the church, Rev. N . L. Rowell, D.D., 
gave a short but eloquent address upon 
temperance, with words of welcome and 
good cheer to the ladies of the W. C. T. 
U., bidding them God-speed in their work 
for God, home, and native land, which 
warmed and cheered the hearts of earnest 
women, and gave them renewed courage 
in the warfare they are waging against 
the liquor traffic. Mre. Henrietta Skel- 
ton then followed with one of her rousing 


women the pressing need of consecrated 
workers in the field, and the necessity of 
every Christian woman putting her hand 
to the wheel. The audience were indebt- 
ed to the choir and Mrs. H. E. Wiley, 
superintendent of song, for some beautiful 
singing. After receiving a cordial invi- 
tation from the pastor to return again in 
the near future, the ladies retired from 
the church, feeling that they have a 


Rowell. Next Sunday evening, August 
2d, the ladies will conduct a meeting in 
the Central Presbyterian tabernacle, cor- 
ner Golden Gate avenue and Polk street, 
to which all are cordially invited. 

Com. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8.8. Smirn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. H. E. JEwetTtT, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. | 


The Woman’s Board of Missions 


ket-street Branch church, Oakland. 
Ladies will leave the cara at. 
street station. -~Meeting of Executive 
Committee at 1 Me 


Meeting of the Vermont Branch. 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


The Vermont women gathered for 
their meeting, in connection with the 
State Convention, in the vestry of the 
Congregational church at Bellows Falls, 
on Tends afternoon, June 9th. The 
last meeting is always the best. This 
may be said with emphasis of this meet- 
ing. We are not able to recall a June 
meeting when every plan was so success- 
fully carried out. Our opening hymn, 
‘*More Love to Thee, O Christ,” prayer- 
fully sung, must mean much to every 
Christian heart. Our attention was ap- 
propriately directed by the President to 
the words of our Loid (Matt. ix: 36-38): 
‘‘When he saw the multitude, he was 
moved with compassion on them, because 
they fainted and were scattered abroad, 
as sheep having no shepherd. Then said 
he unto his disciples, The harvest, true 
ly, is plentiful, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” Weare Christ’s and he is 
ours. ‘‘I am my Beloved’s and my He- 
loved is mine.” We are not to sit down 
and enjoy the gospel. When a Chinese 
girl came ‘o know our Christ, she said: 
‘*Jesus is mine, and | shall keep him for 
my own.’’ She forgot ‘‘he is the propi- 
tiation for our sins,” and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world. 
We wust bring our minds to think of 
these perishing ones as sheep scattered 
abroad, having no shepherd. Christ 
saw and had compassion. 

We are told to have the mind of 
Christ. There are two hundred and fif- 
ty millions of heathen women—we will 
not say looking to us for the gospel, but 
who will not have the gospel unless we 
send it to them. Is there any remedy? 
Christ says: ‘‘Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
the harvest.” We are none of us able 
to make excuse and say, ‘‘No man has 
hired us.’’ It certainly is ours to pray, 
if not to teach. From every mission 
field the cry isthe same: ‘*More men, 
more women!” not so much for pity or 
for money as for ‘‘prayers and workers.” 
To pray this prayer, and not to say it 
must mean that we usk God to take our 


them as his harvesters, 
' .We were next led in prayer by Mrs. 
Lee: of Brattleboro. Following this, a 
word from our Treasurer was given, and 
we were all asked to ‘“‘lift a little hard- 
er.’ Then came the welcome words 
from our beloved Mrs. Montgomery, read 
by our Secretary. In such sincere es- 
teem and devoted love do we hold «our. 
sister that it is a trial to leave out/one 
sentence from her pen, but we must be 
content with the portion which follows: 
‘* To the Sisters of the Vermont Branch 
—My Yoxks-Fettows: Out from 


 they-Grat reache: lon. We all listen- 
ed gladly to her words of praise in their 
behalf. 

 Mirs. Howland said: ‘‘We believe in 


ure of anxiety and care in which it is 
begotten but adds to its fervor. Dear 
sisters, more and more ] am glad and 


for Chriet. More and more the joy and 
privilege of such work grows upon me. 
And, in considering the loyal ones who 
have dropped from our ranks the past 
year, with their armor on, these words 
have been much in my mind: 
thou doest, do quickly.’ 

‘*A letter from Marash, this week, 


‘that stupid, nanghty son of Deeroohee, 
and Baron Garabel-Topalyan,’ with the 
added words, ‘Prayer did it.’ 


wards the Girls’) College in Maraczh, and 
he has fcr some time been a sore trial to 
parents and teachers. But the words, 
‘Prayer did it,’ impressed me. I won- 
dered whose prayers, and if ours could 
not do it for some other, perhaps in Af- 
rica or Micronesia. I do believe our best 
foreign missionary work is done in our 
closets, and this conviction covers im- 
mense possibilities for each one of ua, 
but upon which I cannot here enlarge. 


‘‘There comes freshly to me an over- 
whelming desire to be able myself to 
work more effectually in that direction, 
and, in my ignorance and utter helpless- 
ness, I have laid hold upon this text: 
‘Lord, teach us how to pray.’ ‘How to 
pray!’ Will you share it with me the 
coming year, and let us lay the two side 
by side, within our heart of hearts—‘Do 
quickly’ and ‘How to pray?’ The com- 
ing of my husband has seemed to take 
me back to Turkey, as I have gained tid- 
ings of one and another in whom I have 
been interested. Discouraged as both 
of us have often been, I am more and 


privilege in working just where we have.” 


) message which was 
to come from Ceylon, we united in sing- 


the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,” etc. 
Prayer was offered by Mrs. A. W. 
Wild of Charlotte. Mrs. Howland of 
Ceylon was then introduced, and was 
listened to with eager interest for an 
hour. | 
was to her home our Vermont girls, the 
Misses Leitch, were welcomed when 


Vermont girls. e know you pray for 
them. They are doing a wonderful work. 
hoar’s talk put 
into one brief sentence it would be this— 
a plea for more jsoung ladies to go to 
this mission field. Go now.’’ The ur- 
gent need which was felt by the speaker 
must have touched many hearts. She 
urged upon mothers ‘‘the joy of giving 
daughters to this work—not the daugh- 
ters who could easily be spared, but 
those who would cost us most sacrifice— 
the choicest and best, the ones most use- 
ful in the heme, church and Sunday- 
school work. The best are none too good 
for a work eo honored of God. Twenty 
young women could be used at once in 
this field, ard if the young ladies were 
ready to go the Board would then be 
able to send them. Every new recruit 
stimulates more giving and more prayer. 
In this much-needed field only one in one 
hundred are Christians. | 

“The question | is often asked the mis- 
sionaries: ‘Did your people always 
know this way? 
Christian to come and tell us sooner, 
so many of our Jecus have died with- 


Were the whole of this 


out learning the Jesus way?’ When we 
love as Jesus loves, when every heart is 
right, we shall all ask, ‘What can I do, 
what shall I do, what may I do, Lord, 
for thee?” * Young women witha medical 
education are eadly needed for this work. 


tive women die si 
medical treatment. 

Every woman present at this meeting 
must have felt, she looked into Mrs. 
Howland’s radiant face, that truly her 
work had not been done grudgingly. 
She could well speak to us of the joy and 
privilege of missionary work. The im- 
preseson of this hour cannot pass lightly 
from our minde. We feel too strongly 
the force of all these truths, brought to 
us by Mrs. Howland, to hiowtanly let 
them slip. But we ought to take more 
earnest heed, having been put in remem- 
brance by ore who knows of what she 
speaks. If we should need a reminder, 
it would be only neceasary to repeat the 
Master’s own words; as she left them 
with us that brizht June afternoon. To 
her they were not empty words, but 
tested promises. When our Lord com- 
manded his disciples to ‘‘go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,’’ when said we were to sow 
beside all watera, he did not leave us 
alone. There came also a more excellent 
word, ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” Also, 
‘There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for my sake and the gospel’s, but he 
shall receive an hundred-fold now in his 


life.” God never makes a false promise. 
He has promized to give the world to 


ceived for the ministers’ college, and | have the largest circulation of any book | home and abroad. His address was full| Mrs. W. A. Hughes, Auburn, its | a busy life I reach my greeting for your | his Son for an inheritance, and will do it. 
closed the service with a brief benedic- | ever printed in this country. | of fact, fancy and wit. Mrs. Westwater | . gigs ik Ae June meeting, feeling that the very press- |— R. P. F. in Vermont Chronicle. 


.F. P. O. Box 2248. If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 


grateful that we have worked together 


‘That 
speaks of the) thorough conversion of 


This boy 
is the only son of the largest giver tc- 


more satisfied with the largeness of our 


Our women will remember that it — 


Why was there no. 


It is not unfrequently the case that ne-. 
ply for want of proper 


time, and in the world to come eternal © 
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Selections. 


THE CHRISTLY CREED. 


‘‘But I say unto you, Love your enemies.’ 
(Matt. v: 44.) | 
Dear Lord, will it not do 
If we return not wrong for wrong, 
And neither love nor hate? | 
But love—O Lord, our souls are far from 
strong, 
And loveis sucha tender, home-nursed dove— 


How can we, Lord, our enemies bless and 
love? 


Fasting—oh, one could fast— | 
And praying—one could most pathetic 
pray— 
But love our enemies! Dear Lord, 
Is there not unto thee some easier way— 
Some way thro’ churchly service, song or 
psalm, 
Or ritual grand, to reach thy heaven’s calm? 


Oh, must we love them, Lord? 
Can we not pass them by, 
Not harming, but with lofty mien 
And cold, averted eye? 
Thou being divine, couldst stand a Judas— 
we— 
O Lord, how hard it seems, at times, to fol- 
low thee! 


Why, one could go a holy pilgrimage 
With lesser need of strength and tireless 
zeal 
Than touch in love the love-betraying hands 
That from our lives their richest treasures 
steal, 
And most remorseless pierce the sensitive 
heart 


With pang and throe of unlove’s pitiless dart. 


Lofty and ’kin to heaven the mood 
When, in thy sauctuary’s quiet, Lord, 


With organ-swell and chant and sermon 
grand, 


Our souls on wings of worship skyward 
soared ; 


And it seemed but a step beyond our eyes, 
The slender line ’twixt us and paradise. 


The sunlight wore a royal blue, 
Or Hebrew red and purple, as it shown 
Thro’ apostolic window, and on Thee, 
Bearing a lamb from out the desert lone; 
In place so sacred it were bliss divine 
To sing thy praise and worship at thy shrine. 


But love and bless and pray 


For those who bear us ill in thought and 
deed— 


Why, how the wings of joy droop down and 
lag 
To follow such a most unmortal creed! 


No exaltation here, but help implored 
To live the creed as thou dost live it, Lord! 


To follow so divinely ordered creed 
Needs strength divine; 
So, failing in our own, 
We look to thee for strength of thine; 
For we, all crosses patiently endured, 


Where thy dear feet have walked would walk, 
O Lord! —Hartford Post. 


Reminiscences of Lincoln. 


We cannot have too many glimpses of 
the man who of all men in our history 
may perhaps be called especially a provi- 
dential man. When Washington was 
summoned to command the Revolution- 
ary army he was already known by dis- 
tinguished service, and he was afiter- 
wards made President because of the 
greatest of public services, and of the 
universal affection and confidence of the 
country. But when Lincoln was elected 
President, on the eve of the greatest of 
civil controversies, his capacity for the 
tremendous trust had been unproved; 
and that at such a time such a man 
should have appeared at the head of the 
nation equal to the issue, and able wisely 
to wield the enormous authority that 
the occasion demanded, and should prove 
to be in every way the man of all men 
for the emergency, is in the highest 


_ sense of the word providential. 


In every story, however insignificant, 
which is told of him, those who remem- 
ber him personally recall the impression 
that he made. He was absolutely sin- 
cere. Henever played a part. And, 
therefore, whatever he said and did was 


‘marked by his strong individuality. <A 


correspondent in North Carolina says: 

“‘T heard Mr. Lincoln’s last two 
speeches. One, extemporaneous, on 
Monday evening, April 10th, from the 


historic middle front window in the sec- 


ond story of the White House. He had 
just returned from City Point, and the 
people, thronging around the White 
House, would have a speech. For a 
good while he did not appear, and seem- 
ed to be reluctant to speak without a 
manuscript, lest at that critical juncture 
some injurious impression should be 
made by an accidental word or sentence. 

**However, the crowd persisted to call 
till he appeared. It was my first sight of 
the man. He appeared somewhat young- 
er and more off-hand and vigorous than I 
should have expected. His bright, 
knowing, somewhat humorous look re- 
minded me of a well-practiced country 
physician who had read men through till 
he understood them well. There was 
the humorous kindness of a good-natured 
doctor who had seen his patients through 
a most awful siege of sickness, till they 
were now fairly and fully convalescént, 
and who was disposed to let the past, 
whatever it had cost him or them, go by 
for the time, and have a little cheerful 
congratulation. His gestures and ex- 
pression of countenance had something of 
the harmless satisfaction of a young poli- 


- tician at a ratification meeting after his 


first election to the Legislature. He was 
happy, and glad to see others happy, and 
willing to accept the congratulation of bis 
friends for his own part in the general 
victory. 
‘‘His last speech, on Wednesday, 
April 12, 1865, was read from separate 
sheets, by a flaring light, as he stood at 
the same window. He wore glasees, and 
as the successive pages were read passed 
them to a friend who stood near. It 
was, perhaps, eight. o’clock in the even- 
ing. Mrs. Lineoln and several lady 
There 


| 


was some talking and diversion during 
the reading. The reading was in a read- 
ing tone, but business-like and good, and 
the paper not long. It was intended to 
show the disposition of the Administra- 
tion toward the seceded States, and fore- 
shadow the principles proposed for recon- 
struction. His manner was unpretentious 
but dignified, manly, kindly and vigor- 
| | 

The same friendly observer sends other 
Lincoloiana: 

‘¢ «That rent,’ said a soldier in the hos- 
pital at City Point, pointing up to the 
torn tissue-paper — an embellishment 
which, I believe, the ladies of the Chris- 
tian Commission had fixed on the ceiling 
above—‘that was torn by Mr. Lincoln's 
hat as he pasced through here on his way 
from Richmond, and shook hands with 
every man, loyal or rebel, in the whole 
hospital.” He stond, like Saul, above 
the people from the shoulders upward, 
and his hat made havoc with decorations 
overhead. Stepping outside, and seeing 
an ax by a log, his old rail-splitter spirit 
eame over him. Ina moment his long 
arms were putting home that ax toward 
the heart of the fallen tree. The boys in 
blue gathered those chips to take home 
as mementos of the backwoodsman who 
became President and the emancipator of 
a race.” 

An old soldier at the Soldiers’ Home 
near Washington said, ‘‘He used to walk 
all about in these paths, he was very 
kind and familiar with us all.” 

To a poor woman who desired his sig- 
nature to a paper, he eaid, ‘‘My name 
will do you no more good than pigs’ 
tracks in the muds.”’ 

A soldier stopped him in the road, 
against the Columbia Hospital, and pre- 
sented some letters, desiring a furlough. 
He obtained it. 

In the Senatorial contest between Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Douglas, when they 
spoke at Freeport, Illinois, Mr. Douglas 
appeared in an elegant barouche drawn 
by four white horees, and was received 
with great applause. But when Mr. 
Lincoln came up in a ‘‘prairie schooner,” 
viz., av old-fashioned canvas covered pio- 
neer wagon, the enthusiasm of the vast 
throng was unbounded. 

When traveling about the quiet coun- 
try towns on his law business, it was his 
custom, at the the tavern or boarding- 
house where he stopped, after tea to get 
acandie and go to his room and read 
awhile. He was nota loafter. 

At a political meeting in a grove, a 
long, shambling figure was seen sitting on 
the fence and whittling thoughtfully, 
clothed in the slightest of summer attire. 
After others had spoken, ‘‘Lincoln! Lin- 
coln!” was called, and the whittler, pock- 
eting his knife, and slipping from the 
fence, made a _ characteristic speech. 
This was before his great prominence. 

At the same place, when the lady who 
entertained him and some others at din- 
ner made some apology, he said he guess- 
ed it was better than they would bave 
got at home, anyhow. __ 

To Bishop Simpson, after a lecture on 
American progress, in which he did not 
speak of petroleum, Mr. Lincoln said, 
as they came out, ‘‘You did not ‘strike 
ile.’ ”’ 

The sheets and clothes stained with 
the blood of Lincoln were literally torn 
in strips, as Antony said of Cezar, and 
preserved as mementos. The assassina- 
tion of Cesar and of William of Orange 
were brought vividly to the minds of 
those who were in Washington. 

Only a day or two before the assassi- 
nation, the Morning Chronicle, the W ash- 


| ington organ of the Administration, said 


that a ajngle life was seldom indispensa- 
ble to a country, but that just then that 
of Abraham Lincoln seemed to be so. 

It seemed to be'so, indeed. Yet he 
served his country by his death as by 
his life. Not even did his death at once 
prevent what might have been the dan- 
gerous consequences of a frenzy of exul- 
tation, but it taught us the most import- 
ant of truths, that no man, however 
great and able and patriotic and devoted 
and beloved, is indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the country. There are extreme 
exigencies in which the natural cry is, 
**Oh, for an hour of Dundee!'’’ But in 
the great development of liberty no one 
man is essential. As Charles Sumner 
said, in beginning his eulogy upon Lin- 
coln, ‘‘In the providence of God there 
are no accidents.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Little Things. 


No man is fit for God’s service who is 
not willing to do little things. The peo- 
ple who are always waiting for an op- 
portunity to do some great thing never 
accomplish anything. If you want to be 
wise in winning souls you must be ready 
to do just what the Spirit prompts you to 
do. It may be he will call you to go to 
the home of the drunkard, and stay 
there and mind the children while he or 
his wife goes out to listen to the Word of 
God. If this were dove by Christians 
generally, streams of salvation would 
break out in every quarter. 

If you are going to work for God you 
must let him take care of your reputa- 
tion. If you look for your reward here 
you will be doomed to disappointment. 
The reward will come hereafter. This is 
the time of Christ’s humiliation, and we 
are to go ‘‘outside the camp bearing his 
reproach.” The nearer you Jive to Christ 
the meaner will be the things that world- 
ly people will say about you. If you 
want the applause of the world you had 
better give up Christian work, because 
you cannot be useful in God’s vineyard 
without the world beginning to slander 
and abuse you.—D. L. Moody. 


The Examiner’s Washington corre- 
spondent says that of the seventy-six 
United States Senators at least thirty- 
two are professors of religion, including 
one Jew, one Roman Catholic, and two 
Unitarians. Sixteen, or just one-half, 
are Presbyterians. 


It is a blessed thing to speak a cheer- 


fal word when you can. 


The Ocean. 


- BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


- The ocean says to the dweller on its 
shores: 
‘**You are neither welcome nor unwel- 
come. I do not trouble myself with the 
living tribes that come down to my wa- 
ters. I have my own people, an older 
race than yours, that grow to mightier 
dimensions than your mastodons and ele- 
phants; more numerous than all the 
swarms that fill the air or move over the 
thin crast of the earth. Who are you 
that build your gay palaces on my mar- 
gin? I see your white faces as [ saw 
the dark faces of the tribes that came be- 
fore you, as I shall look upon the un- 


known family of mankind that will come | 


after you. And what is your whole hu- 
man family but a parenthesis in a single 
page of my history? The rain drops 
stereotyped themselves on my beaches 
before a living creature left his footprints 
there.. This horseshoe-crab I fling at 
your feet is of older lineage than your 
Adam—unless, perhaps, you count your 
Adam as one of his descendants. What 
feeling have I for you? Not scorn, not 
hatred, not love, not loathing. No; in- 
difference—blank indifference to you and 
your affairs. That is my feeling—say 
rather absence of feeling—-as regards 
you. Oh, yes, I will lap your feet; I 
will cool you in the hot summer days; I 
will bear you up in my strong arms; I 


will rock you on my rolling undulations. 


like a babe in his cradle. Am I not gen- 
tle? AmJInot kind? Am I not harm- 
less? But, hark! The wind is rising, 


and the wind and [ are rough playmates! 


What do you say to my voice now? Do 
you see my foaming lips? Do you feel 
the rocks tremble as my great billows 
crash against them? Is not my anger 
terrible as I dash your argosy, your thun- 
der-bearing frigate, into fragments, as 
you would crack an eggshell? No, not 
anger; deaf, blind, unheeding indiffer- 
ence, that is all. Out of me all things 
arose; sooner or later, into me all things 
subside. All changes around me; I 
change not. I look not at you, vain man, 
and your frail, transitory concerns, save 
in momentary glimpses. I look on the 
white face of my dead mistress, whom I 
follow as the bridegroom follows the bier 
of her who has changed her nuptial rai- 
ment for the shroud. 

**Ye whose thoughts are of eternity, 
come dwell at my side. Continents and 
isles grow old and waste and disappear. 
The hardest rock crumbles; vegetable 
and animal kingdoms come into being, 
wax great, decline, and perish, to give 
way to others, even as human’ dynasties 
and nations and races come and go. 
Look on me! ‘Time writes no wrinkle’ 
on my forehead. Listen to me! All 
tongues are spoken on my shores, but I 
have only one language. The winds 
taught me their vowels; the crags and 


the sands schooled me in my rough or 


smooth consonants. Few words are mine,.} 


but I have whispered them and sung 
them and shouted them to men of all 
tribes from the time when the first wild 
wanderer strayed into my awful presence. 
Have you a grief that gnaws at your 
heart-strings ? Come with it to my shore, 
as of old the priest of far-darting Apollo 
carried his rage and anguish to the mar- 
gin of the loud-roaring sea. There, if 
anywhere, you will forget your private 
and short-lived woe, for my voice speaks 
to the infinite and the eternal in your con- 
sciousness. 


The Profit of Godliness. 


A New York exchange. has the follow- 
ing, which seems to indicate that the se- 
cret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and that godliness is profitable as a 
business guide: It is just fifty years 
since alarge dry goods firm was in active 
business in this city, when, one day, the 
head of the firm said to his partners: 
‘‘We must restrict our operations. I 
find that the demands upon my time are 
such that I have not the requisite leisure 
for my religious duties, and I cannot go 
on in this way.’” The other members of 
the firm consented, and the reduction was 
made. Just two years from that time 
there came a great financial storm which 
engulfed nearly all the business houses of 
the city. But the firm in question safely 


rode out the storm, and found that what | 


they had done out of their religious con- 
victions was really a matter of the sound- 
est policy, though they were not aware 
of it at the time——Presbyterian Observ- 
or. 


Go and Do It! 


Don’t live a single hour of your life 


‘without doing exactly what is to be done 


in it, and going straight through it from 
beginning to end. Work, play, study, 
whatever itis, take hold at once and 
finish it up squarely and clearly. Then 
do the next thing, without letting any 
moments drop between. It is wonder- 
ful to see how many hours those prompt 
people contrive to make inaday. It is 
as if they picked up the moments that 
the drawlers lost. | 

And if you find yourself where you 
have so many things pressing you that 
you hardly know how to begin, let me 
tell you a secret; take hold of the first 
one that comes to hand, and you will find 
the rest all fall into file and follow after 
like a company of well-drilled soldiers. 
A man was once asked how he ‘‘accom- 
plished so much in his life.”’ 

‘‘My father told me,” was the reply, 
‘‘when I had anything to do, to go and 
do it.”” There is the secret.—Selected. 


Father (getting ready to go. down 
town): ‘*Yes, Robert, my son, bear in 
mind what your mother has told you, 
and always say ‘please.’ It’s a little 
word, my boy, full of meaning, and the 
use of it marks the gentleman. Now, 
wife, my overcoat and hat; and be quick 
about it.” 


To deny, ‘as Peter did, is bad; but not 
to weep bitterly, as he did, when we 
have denied, is worse.— Payson, 


| 


Temperance. 


undoubtedly becoming more pronounced 
every year. Its increase is apparent in 
the great demand for narcotics, and the 
eale of beer and wine by grocers, also in 
the divisions in saloons into general and 
family entrances, with separate rooms for 
reach.” | 

Boston, with a liquor license nearly 
doubled in price since last year, has in- 
creased its burden of dram-shops by one 
hundred and thirty-three, Thus high 
license licenses. It is also an acknowl- 
edged truth that more than one thousand 
non-licensed places are constantly open. 
Thus, high license does not regulate. 

A saloon-keeper in England adver- 
tises his business for sale like this: 
‘sWirst-class Brewer’s Public.—Promi- 
nent corner premises, with stabling, in 
center of thickly-populated, hard-drink- 
ing neighborhood. Payments) £130 
monthly. Allat £600. Distillers lend 
£200. Free for spirits. Present hands 
four year3.”’ 

The prohibitory law in lowa seeme to 
bring out as much warlike policy on the 
part of the brewers as the distillers. A 
brewer in lowa city, a few days since, 
pounded to a jelly a young lawyer who, 
a few years ago, was tarred and feather- 


ed because he had served, professionally, 


the temperance interests of the town. 
Qan such wrath dwell in the truly celes- 


‘tial mind of a simple beer brewer? 


A New Dancer.—Some people, and 
medical people at that, have begun to 
compute the danger to public health from 
the brewing business. 
the very atmosphere is to be reconstruct- 
ed on a different plan from tbat of the 
Creator, and, of course, to the great det- 
riment of the creature, by the diffusion of 
carbonic acid gas from the thickly scat- 
tered breweries. Twenty-five billions 
is the round number of gallons of this 
poisonous gas set free by the breweries of 
England in one year. How long the 
‘blessed air of heaven” can stand this 
sort of thing bids fair to become a ques- 
tion.— Union Signal. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, in criticising the 
Government’s increased duty on spirits 
and beer, contended that the chancellor of 
the exchequer had violated every canon 
of finance in increasing the duties upon 
articles the consumption of which was 
decreasing; that the reason of the Gov- 
eroment for the selection of beer and 
spirit for increased duty was not purely a 
fiscal one; they wished to create an im- 
pression that they were imposing these 
taxes in the cause of temperance; and 
that the Government were unfortunate 
both in their budget and in their com- 
mercial treaties, and the cause was due to 


under-conscientiousness is what ails a 
good’ many governments beside that of 
Great Briain.— Union Signal. 


The people of Maine are more than 
ever proud of prohibition and its workings 
in the Pine Tree State. The Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
was never so warmly welcomed in any 
city as in Portland last month, but, with 
the welcome, the self-respecting people 
said: ‘‘Glad to see you, but you must 
obey our law’’—and obeyed it was, as 
the visitors themselves testify. One 
party from the Northwest, with flasks in 


their valises, did not take them out dur- 


ing the stay, one of them remarking: 
‘*] have not felt like taking mine out at 
all, so seriously in earnest are the people 
in this matter.” 
tain newspaper reports to the contrary 
show that liquor was not sold or given 
away openly during the entire visitation. 
Can any State boast a better restraint 
and regulation of the liquor traffic?— Ez. 


The Press, a weekly paper published 
in Boston, is doing good service to the 
temperance cause and the municipality as 
well, by publishing the names of all the 
licensed saloon-keepers of the city and 
their bondsmen. Several curious things 
are apparent in the list. Policemen are 
also bondsmen for liquor-dealera, One 
rumseller is bondsman for another. One 
bondsman is a man who has repeatedly 
complained of the lawlessness of liquor- 
dealers, and is himself an active worker 
in church and Sunday-school.. The dia- 
grams which accompany the list show 
one street in Boston, half a mile long, on 
which are one hundred and twenty-six 
licensed saloons. These are for the ben- 
efit (?) of three railway stations in the lo- 
cality, and for the plundering of the 
stranger and the country youth. In the 
lurid light of these flames from the pit, 
read the promise of our crusade psalm, 
‘*The Lord preserveth the stranger’— 
and note the vast difierence between 
God’s way and man’s way—a difference 
so broad that the natural outcome of 


0-5 highway must be a heaven and a 
ell. 


The Sidon station, Syria, shows 
progress. At Tyre, where Paul paida 
visit to his Christian brethren on one of 
his return journeys to Jerusalem, a house 
has been rented for regular services by 
the mission. Hasbeya, formerly a prosper- 
ous Christian community, has fora year 
or two suffered from fearful ravages of 
intemperance, but a reform movement of 


and in some houses the demijohns of spir- 
its have been summarily destroyed, and 
a new life of sobriety begun. The school 
has been full to overflowing. The church, 
greatly encouraged, asked the mission to 
supply a new tile roof to their house of 
worship on the conditien that they them- 
selves would contribute $80. The work 
has been revived at Cana, eight members 
having been received to the communion. 
The little church of El Rhyam has taken 
an advanced step in the formation of a 
branch of the woman’s foreign mission 
society, the first contribution consisting 
of wheat, barley, figs and molasses, 


gations are so large as to require extra 
seats at each service, and the need of a 


new house of worship seems urgent. 


It is said that 


over fidgetiness. ‘‘Over-fidgetiness” and | 


An investigation of cer- | 


great power has occurred during the year, 


amounting to $2.25. At Sidon the congre- | 


| ‘THE PACIFIC 


‘‘Inebriety among American women is | 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR,*D.D., 


_. Professors. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D.., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BenTon or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 


land, Cal. 
The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. The next study will begin 
September 1, 1885. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 


and guardianship. 


The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 
For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., s. F. 
p-JneT7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 


Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
For Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


‘Mills Seminary P.O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., | 


REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Prrnorpan. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Year Opens Jaly 28, 1885. 
Send for Catalogue to | 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Punahou Preparatory School. 


HONOLULU, - HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


These schools, with their new buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 
now org:nized, will compare favorably with 
schools of similar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
business, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
Tuition, $36 per year. Board, $5 per week. 
For catalogues or information address 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
President Oahu College. 

Reference is made to Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D. D., 12 Beaver street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. J. K. McLean. D,.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 
Walter Frear, Oakland, Cal. 


TERM BeGins SEPTEMBER 14, 1885. 


Sierra Normal College. 
| AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. | 


PRACTICAL IN CourRsES OF Stupy; NORMAL IN 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Full Business Gourse (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


O0S"Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


FOR. 


Young Ladies. 
1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 
29, 1885. Address . 
MISS L. TRACY. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10rx, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 


Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, | 


San Jose. 


AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 
emy, Aurora, N. Y. Mas. W. 
Principal. 


_ San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (all sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Topps & Co, 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street 


tc” Faorory at Porreno, 


Oahu College| 


‘Hotel. 


Congregational Directory, 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Bible 


General 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont. 
gomery avenue. 3 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. 
etary—Kev. M. E. Strieby. T, asurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq., Rey. W. 0. Pon 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. q, 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISsIon. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H_. 0. Pin. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. See. fo; Cali. 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD ©. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, DD’ 
Treasurer—Langdon Ward. H. GC. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, (al. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert| E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.-H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. | 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 


Howard street. Miss H. R. Shaw, Superin- 
tendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Ciry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
joeGuests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
ili ee of charge; and we make NO 
S WE OBTAIN PATENT. 


of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
ffice. For Circular, advice, 


nov2-tf 


Absolutely Non-Explosive! 
j The Adams & Westlake 


STOVE. 


Gained the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F. Myers Co., 869 Market Street 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


Call and examine goods and prices. 
MORSE 
Photograph Gallery 


ST IN THE WORLD. 


THE LAR 


826 Market 8t., - San Francis. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, . 


FA MI LY USE. 
LL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST.., S. F. 


OS™ For sale by all — dealers* 
», Watches Cleaned, $1.00 
§ Glasses, 10 cts. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 


OrriceE, WasHIneTon, D.G, 


2 
Te 
| Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. p. Rey The} 
ie J. B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp. 
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THE PaoctFic: Francisco, Cat. 


tome Cir'éle. 


OUR LOST. 


They never quite leave us, our friends who 
have passed 
Through the shadows of death to the sun- 


light above. 
A thousand sweet memories are holding them 


fast 
To the places they blessed with their pres- 
ence and love. | 


The work which they left, and the books 
which they read, 
Speak mutely, though still with an elo- 
quence rare, 
And the songs that they sung and dear words 
that they said 
Yet linger and sigh on the desolate air. 


And oft when alone, and as oft in the throng, 
Or when evil allures us, or sin draweth 
nigh, 
A whisper comes gently, ‘‘Nay, do not the 
wrong, ” | 
And we feel that our weakness is pitied o 
high. | 


We toil at our tasks in the burden and heat 

Of life’s passionate noon. They are folded 
in peace. 

It is well. We rejoice that their heaven is 


sweet, 
And one day for us all the bitter will cease. 


Until then we are bound by our love and our 
faith 
To the saints who are walking in paradise 


fair; 
They have passed beyond sight, at the touch- 
ing of death; 
But they live, like ourselves, in God’s in- 


finite care. 
— Selected. 


| 


Mrs. Stone’s Second Drive, with Conse- 
quences. 


(Concluded.) 


or as was the situation in 
which Mr. Stone was placed, his wife’s 


_ position was even more trying. A dozen 


times, in less than as many mioutes, did 
the heavy-hearted little woman run to 
the door to see if ‘‘that provoking minis- 
ter was coming.”’ But watching and 
waiting were in vain; and when the bell 
ceased tolling, she said despondently, 
‘‘There is but one hope now, Ella, that 
Mr. Newell has gone directly to the 
church; £o let us go right over; I do be- 
lieve I shall die if he isn’t there!’’ 

With the last late comers the minister's 
wife and her guest took their seats in the 
pretty little church which was well filled 
with worshipers on that pleasant Sabbath 
morning. The choir sang their well prac- 
ticed voluntary, and then a profound si- 
lence fell upon the congregation as all 
eyes turned towards the empty pulpit, 
and from that to the pastor’s pew. Two 
or three small boys in the gallery giggled 
aloud; there was a significant whispering 
between some of the older ladies, follow- 
ed once more by perfect silence. Mrs. 
Stone’s face, meanwhile, expressed min- 
gled chagrin and anxiety; her heart beat 
s0 violently that it seemed to her each 
throb must be distinctly heard by her 
neighbors. 

After two or three moments of such 
suspense, an ominous squeaking of boots, 
as Deacon Parmelee came up the aisle, 
roused hope and expectation. A whis- 

red consultation with the troubled 

dy, upon whom universal attention was 
riveted, resulted in sending the venerable 
officer aside for a somewhat lengthy dis- 
cussion with a brother deacon, after which 
he approached the desk, and made the 
following announcement: 

beloved pastor weut to Trifton 
this mornin’, expectin’ that the Rev. Mr. 
Newell would be here to fill the pulpit. 
It’s hardly necessary for me to say he 
hain’t come. But we’re here for a meei- 
in’, brethren, and I’m of the opinion we 
ought to have one. The Lord Almighty 
is in this ere holy place, and our being 
able to draw nigh unto him oughn’t to 
depend on no minister. Let us fill the 
hour with prayers, exhortations and 

ise.” 

The result was a precious meeting, in 
which hearts were uplifted in the desire 
for a blessing which they received, prov- 
ing the truth of the deacon’s words, that 
the Lord is not dependent upon poor 
earthen vessels for the outpouring of his 

ifts. The hour was a memorable one 
or Mrs. Stone. Never before, since as 
an impenitent sinner she knelt at the foot 
of the cross with her burden of sin, and 
rose to’find the blessed Christ had taken 
the load upon himself, had this child of 
God been brought so closely into the di- 
vine presence. The Lord seemed to be 
sitting in judgment over against her; 
while in weakness and conscioueness of 
shortcomings, she cried from the depths 
of her soul, ‘‘I will declare mine iniquity, 
O Lord; I will be sorry for my sin; 
make haste to help me, O Lord, my sal- 
vation !’’ 

When the service was ended, and a 
hasty dinner eaten, the awakened hostess 
said to her guest: ‘‘Ella, I meant to 
have a real good visit with you this af- 
ternoon; but I shall have to leave you to 
entertain yourself. { must have this 
matter out with the Lord!” 

A look of questioning surprise from the 
cousin called forth this explanation: ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what I mean; I married Tom 
because I loved him to distraction, in 
spite of his being a minister, without the 
least bit of a liking for his profession, or 
any idea of helping him in it. And I am 

inning to realize to-day that I shall 
have a terrible time unless I can feel dif- 
ferently. Do you suppose I ever can be- 
come a real minister’s wife, out and out?” 
_ "To be sure you can, Minnie; you are 
just the one! If you want to help your 
husband in his work, the Lord will guide 
you.” 

_**Well, [’'m going to my room to ask 
him. I must come to some decision be- 
fore Tom comes home!” 

About five o’clock Mr. Stone arrived 
with his mortified brother, who had come 
to fulfill half of his engagement by tak- 
ing the evening service. In reply to the 
anxious inquiry, ‘*Where’s* Mianie ?”’ 
Cousin Ella replied, ‘‘You’ll find her up- 
Stairs. I do believe the poor child is 

learning a very rich lesson. She has 
spent the whole afternoon in prayer.” 


On hearing this, Mr. Stone left the 
guest to play hostess to Mr. Newell, 
while he hastened to his wife’s room, 


joy shining from her tear-filled eyes. As 
the little woman clasped her husband’s 
hand, she whispered, ‘‘Will you forgive 
me, Tom ?” 

“Forgive you, sweet one! I am the 
one to sue for pardon after leaving you in 
vwaehy perplexity the whole of this blessed 

ay 

**Oh, I’m 80 happy!’ was the response. 

**T can’t believe it is the same day which 
commenced with such torture. Do sit 
down here while I tell you. All through 
the morning service, while Deacon Par- 
melee was praying and speaking, I felt 
just as I know poor Eve must have felt 
after she ate the apple. I thought may- 
be the Lord oul drive us away from 
this paradise of a home, and it would be 
all my fault because I tempted you. If 
ever] prayed in my life, I did then. I 
told the Lord if he would try me once 
more, I wouldn’t be a tempter and a hin- 
drance and disturber in your work ever 
again, but would be an out-and-out min- 
ister’s wife.’’ 
The tears were rolling down the man- 
ly cheeks of the listener as she stopped; 
and the only answer, as he drew the 
precious wife close to him, was, ‘‘I praise 
the Lord for what you are to me, and 
still more for what you will be!’’ 

*‘One thing troubled me still,” came 
timidly from Mrs. Stone’s lips. ‘‘I can’t 
yet make it seem so very bad for you to 
drive to Trifton to-day.” 

‘It wasn’t a great wrong in itself, 
dear,’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘only as it 
indicated a spirit of willingness to put 
our own pleasure before the honor of the 
Lord. There are two kinds of Christians, 
Minnie; those who are jealous of their 
own interests, and those who are jealous 
for the honor and glory of the Lord. 
Those who take their pleasure drive even 
if it necessitates riding eight miles for a 
Sabbath engagement, and those who are 
80 sensitive in all that touches the honor 
of their God that personal desire is kept 
always in the background.” 

‘*Why, that is all clear and simple to 
me now, was the pleased response; 
‘just treating the Lord as we do the 
friends we dearly love, ready to give up 
anything to please him. Tom, do help 
me to be that kind of a Christian!’ 

**Since we are agreed as touching this 
desire for ourselves and for each other, 
let us kneel at once and pray that our 
affections may be so purified from self 
that every act, henceforth, shall be in- 
spired by the love of him who is invisi- 
ble.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Stone came down 
stairs a few minutes later, Cousin Ella 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, Minnie, you look as 
if you had been in the mount!’’ 

‘*Perhaps I have. If I have not seen 
Christ transfigured, the whole purpose of 
my life, at least, has been changed and 
glorified in the light of his most precious 
love.” With the young wife’s usual 
playfulness, these words were added: 
**Do you remember the day Tom took 
me for a drive, and asked me to become 
his wife? When we came home I sup- 

se my face shone with happiness, as it 

oes to-day, for I heard Grandma Pitman 
whisper to mother, ‘That’s been a ride 
with consequences, I reckon!’ Until to- 
day’s sad lesson, | loved myself far bet- 
ter than I loved any one else; Tom came 
next; and thea—possibly—the Saviour. 
But, O Ella, I almost dare to hope the 
order is now reversed; Christ first, then 
Tom and myself! So you see, I’ve had 
another drive with consequences!’’— Re- 
ligious Herald. 


Unknown. 


I shall never forget the feeling of sad- 
ness that filled my heart when, walking 
through the great National Cemeteries of 
Arlington and Gettysburg, some years 
ago, I read on long lines of low stone 
that marked the graves of the dead the 
touching word Unknown. After life’s 
fitful fever, after toil and trial, many a 
joy, many a sorrow, this was all. 

It leads me to think of many a noble 
soul in the kingdom of God that is un- 
known. It is a singular fact that of the 
twelve whom Jesus sent forth to preach, 
the half of them are never heard from 
again. How many there are who love 
Christ, and are very like him, but are 
unknown and unappreciated. They are 
in homes often out of sympathy with 
them, they are in the Church, but so re- 
tiring and humble as scarce to have 
recognition in this bustling, showy 
world. Itis a great blessing to know 
them. Who touches them gets virtue. 
They are lonely sometimes, and often 
feel themselves of no worth. I want to 
say, their worth is unspeakable, and to 
assure them, if. need be, that Jesus 
knows them. From whatever muster- 
roll of helpers here their names are ex- 
cluded, they are on the Lord's list, and 
when he comes to make up his jewels 
they will be among them.— Dr. 
Rhodes, in'St. Mark’s Messenger. 


Don’t Jest with the Bible. 


A gentleman of keen wit used often to 
point his remarks with some apt quotation 
from the Bible. A friend who greatly 
admired him was present in his last hours, 
and asked with deep sympathy what was 
the future outlook. ro 

“Very gloomy, indeed,’’ was his re- 
sponse. Surprised and deeply pained he 
hastened to quote some precious promises 
suited to the solemn hour. 

‘**] have spoiled them all for myself,” 
was his answer. ‘‘There is not one but 


| is associated with some jest .” 


His light went out in darkness, though 
his name was on the church roll. What 
a lesson is here for all who are willing to 
be taught by it! Lay it to heart.—7Zhe 
Boat. 


‘Shall 1 take your love to your 
mother?’’ said a lady visitor who was 
‘going to see the mother in question to a 


little child of three years. ‘‘She has my 
love,”’ was the quaint reply. | 


where she met him with an expression of 


Lincoln’s Mother. 


Though President Lincoln’s mother 
died when he was ten years of age, yet 
she lived long enough to inspire him with 
a noble ambition, to train him to love 
truth and justice, and to reverence God 
and goodness. Years after, when men 
were looking to him as one who might 
become a national leader, he said: | 

‘‘ All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to 
my mother.” 

The wife of a pioneer, she shared the 
privations and hardsbips of life in a wilder- 
ness. The struggle for existence famil- 
iarized her not only with the distaff and 
the spiuning-wheel, but with an ax, the 
hoe and the rifle. She helped her hus- 
band to clear and break up the soil, to 
kill wild turkeys, as well as deer and 
bears, whose skins she dressed and made 
into clothes. When she married, her 
husband could neither read nor write, 
but she found time, toilesome as was her 
life, to teach both rudiments to him and 
her son. She was unusually intelligent 
and refined for a pioneer’s wife. Her 
taste and love of beauty made her log- 
house an exceptional home in the wilder- 
ness, where the people were rugged and 
lived so far apart that they could hardly 
see the smoke from each other’s cabins. 

When Abraham Lincoln had gained 
the people’s ear, men noticed that he 
scarcely made a speech or wrote a State 
paper in which there was not an illustra- 
tion or a quotation from the Bible, ‘‘ Abe 
Lincoln,’’ his friends used to say, ‘‘is 
more familiar with the Bible than most 
ministers.” He had been thoroughly in- 
structed in it by his mother. It was the 
one book always found in the pioneer’s 
cabin, and to it she, being a woman of 
deep religious feeling, turned for sympa- 
thy and refreshment. 

Out of it she taught her boy to spell 
and read, and with its poetry, histories 
and principles she so familiarized him 
that they always influenced his subse- 
quent life. She was fond of books, and 
read all she could beg or borrow from the 

ioneers far and near. Her boy early 
imbibed his mother’s passion for books. 
Here and there could be found in the 
cabin ‘‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘*Weem’s Life of Washington,” and 
‘‘Buros’ Poems.’’ Young Abe read 
these over and over again, until he knew 
them as he knew the alphabet. 

When his mother died the son had al- 
ready received a good education—he told 
the truth, he loved justice, reverenced 
God, he respected goodness, he was fond 
of reading, he could swing the ax, shoot 
the rifle, and take more than a boy’s 

in subduing the wilderness and 
uilding up a home. She selected the 
place for hes burial. It was under a 
majestic sycamore on the top of a forest- 
covered hill that stretched above her log- 
cabin home. No clergyman could be 


took part in the simple, solemn rites. 
Months after, a preacher, who had been 
written to, traveled hundreds of miles 
through the forest to preach a funeral 
sermon under the sycamore. 

The boy of ten never forgot those sad, 
plain services, nor the mother whose 
memory they honored. She ever re- 
mained to him the incarnation of tender- 
ness, love, self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty. When he was President he 
honored her training by the thought: 
‘**She placed me here!”— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Anecdote of Sheridan. 


Twenty years ago, Sheridan, com- 
manding the advance of the Union army, 
was pursuing the retreating Confederates 


_| with remorseless energy, unflagging reso- 


lution and unsleeping vigilance. Duriog 
the forenoon of April 7th, in his quest of 
Lee’s troops, he was riding near the es 

tablishment of a Virginia planter. Dis- 
mounting, he tied his horse and strolled 
up the walk. Upon the piazza sat a 
typical Southerner, with long, straight 
hair combed behind his ears and covering 
his neck, a swallow-tailed coat, buff 
waistcoat, nankeen pantaloons and mo- 
rocco slippers. A gorgeous shirt-frill 
adorned his bosom, and from the embras- 
ure of his wall-like collar he shot defiant 
glances. He bowed stiffly to the gener- 
al, who, nodding carelessly, sat down on 
a etep and pored over his maps. Soon 
he looked up, and the following colloquy 
ensued: Sheridan —‘*Have you seen 
any of Lee’s troops about here to-day ?” 
Play ter—‘‘Sir, as I can truly say that 
none have been seen by me, I will say 
so; but if I had seen any, I should feel it 
my duty to refuse to reply to your ques- 
tion. I cannot give you any information 
that might work to the disadvantage of 
General Lee.” The General, with a lit- 
tle whistle of surprise, puffed away at his 
cigar, and continued to study bis map. 
In a few moments he looked up again. 
Sheridan—‘‘How far is it to Buffalo 
river?” (A small stream entering the 
Appomattox.) Planter—‘‘Sir, I do not 
know.’’ Sheridan—“The deuce you 
don’t! How long have you lived here ? ”’ 
Planter—“All my life.”” Sheridan— 
‘Very well, sir, it is time you did know. 
Captain, put this gentleman in charge of 
a guard, and walk him down to Buffalo 
river to shew it to him.’’ The Virginian 
of the old school had the pleasure of 
tramping through five miles of mud to 
look at a river with which he was per- 
fectly familiar.— Ex. 


The brewers and malsters of New York 
State, at the meeting in March last, pro- 
tested against the use of books which 


| teach the ingredients and properties of 


beer, saying that a text-book is now 
employed which states that ‘‘beer and 
porter are adulterated with coculus indi- 
cus, alum, aloes, copperas, sulphuric 
acid, nux vomica, strychnine, jalap or 
lime.’ We do not know of any such 
statement in text-books introduced by 
the W. C. T. U., but even if such there 
be, the brewers will not have to go out 
of their own brotherhood to get confirma- 


cob Spahn, a Rochester brewer, in the 


found to bury her, and the neighbors. 


tion of its truth. Vide the articles of Ja- | J 


Gleanings. 


There is but one way to heaven—the 
way of self-denial, self-sacrifice and un- 
selfish service.—LZyman Abbott. | 


Be loving, and you will never want 
for love; be humble, and you will never 
want for guiding.—D. Mulock Craik. 


We strain our imagination to conceive 
the processes of creation; while, in real- 


yh they are round us daily.—Duke of 
rgyll 


It is the one with pleasant words on 
his lips to whom the stranger in a strange 
land turns for advice and direction in his 
perplexities. | | 

Talk about an honest man starving 
to death; he won’t starve. God will 
feed an honest man if he has to put the 
angels on half-rations.—Sam Jones. 


Do not try to make your home like 
heaven; but try to make your home such 
that when you think of heaven you will 


It is hard sometimes to speak a pleas- 
ant word when the shadows rest on our 
hearts; but nothing will tend more to 
— our spirits than doing good to an- 
other. 


Christ will be precious to our hearts in 
proportion to our familiarity with his 
teachings and our purpose to observe 
those teachings, looking to him for grace 
and strength. 

It can never be beneath the dignity 
of the pulpit to answer any inquiries 
touching religious faith which an honest 
and sensible people are moved to ask.— 
Austin Phelps. 


Till we accept the faiths which our 
faculties postulate, we can never know 
even the sensible world; and when we 


—J,. Martineau. 


After reading the doctrines of Plato, 
Socrates or Aristotle, we feel that the 
specific difference between their words 
and Chriet’s is the difference between an 
inquiry and a revelation.—Dr. Joseph 
Parker. 


Every man goes into the future world 
with a character on his hands. He will 
have it there on his hands, and must do 
something with it. He ought to be care- 
ful about what he is to take with him in- 
separably into eternity.—Casile. 


Life is warfare, and those who climb 
up and down steep paths and go through 
dangerous enterprises are the brave men 
and the leaders in the camp; but to rest 
basely at the cost of others’ labors is to 
be a coward, safe because despised.— 
Seneca. 

When the mind, like a pure, calm 
lake, reflects back the light which is 
shed from heaven, the image of God is 
upon it, commensurate with its capaci- 
ty, for the tiniest drop of dew images 
forth the truth, though not the full radi- 
ance of the sun.— Bethune. 


Moral courage is more worth having 
than physical, not only because it is a 
higher virtue, but because the demand 
for it is more constant. Physical cour- 
age is a virtue which is almost always 
put away in the lumber-room. Moral 
courage is wanted day by day.—Charles 
Busxion. 

Lord, do thou choose for me, not only 
the whole state and condition of being, 
but every little and great accident of it. 
Keep me safe by thy grace, and then use 
whatever instrument thou pleaseth for 
bringing me to thee. Lord, I am not s0- 
licitous of the passage, sol may get to 
thee.—Jeremy Taylor. 


quest of the lips is too often accepted as 
a thing of course; but the faithful heart 
delights more in the Giver than in the 
gift; and in waiting and noting the man- 
ner of its bestowment, the soul is brought 
into fuller comprehension of the Lord 
himself.— Anna Shipton. 


Out of hearts ploughed by contrition 
spring flowers fairer than ever grew on the 
hard und of unbroken self-content. 
There bloom in them sympathy and char- 
ity for other erring mortals; and patience 
under suffering which is acknowledged to 
be merited; and lastly, sweetest blossom 
of all, tender gratitude for earthly and 
heavenly blessings, felt to be free gifts of 
divine love.— Frances Power Cobbe. 


No man can be saved by works; yet 
no man can be saved without works. A 
man is justified by faith only; yet no man 
can be saved by faith alone. These are 
paradoxes, the key to which is, that the 
faith by which a guilty soul is justified 
without works becomes, from the mo- 
ment of its birth, a living principle which 
brings forth works of righteoueness as 
naturally as a tree produces its own fruit. 
‘Its works demonstrate its life, which ex- 
pires when it ceases to produce righteous- 
ness. Hast thou faith, O man? Show 
it by thy works.— Zion's Herald. 


Most people think if they keep all the 
best rooms in their hearts swept and gar- 
nished for Christ, that they may keep a 
little chamber in their heart’s wall for 
Belial on his occasional visits; or a three- 
legged stool for him in the heart’s count- 
ing-house; or a corner for him in the 
heart’s scullery, where he may lick the 
dishes. It won’t do! You must cleanse 
the house of him, as you would of the 
plague, to the last spot. You must be 
resolved that as all you have shall be 
(Jod’s, 20 all you are shall be God’s.— 
John Ruskin. | 

A calm, self-possessed captain of a 
vessel was asked: ‘‘Captain, I suppose 
you know where every rock and shoal is 
along this whule coast; do you not?” 
‘‘T know where they are not,” was his 
reply—whicn is a more important thing. 
Admirable answer! If your faith is fixed 
on God, and your heart is wedded to bis 
service, you will know where the dangers 
and difficulties and mysteries and contra- 
dictions are not. Riding peacefully upon 
the great deeps of his love, your greatest 
joy will be that you no longer live by 


American Reformer.—Union Signal. | 


doubts, but by affirmations.—Dr. A. J. 
Gordon 


accept them, we shall know much more. | 


be reminded of your home.—Dr. Deems. | 


The immediate concession of the re- | 


APrettyWoman’s Secret. 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom she most desires to hide the ° 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR, and, not only will her hair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
appear where the scalp has been denuded; 
and locks that are ae gray, or have 
actually wn white, will return to their 
pristine hness and brilliance of color. 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MAYER, Flatonia, Texas,was 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. One 
bottle of HAIR ViGoR started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his scalp, which 


soon became thick, long, and vigorous. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 
of the roots and color glands, speedily 
restores to its original color hair that ig. 

~ Turning Cray. 

Mas. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point o 
Rocks, Md., had her hair sudden, 
blanched by fright, during the late civil 
war. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR restored it 


to its natural color, and made it softer 
goat and more abundant than it had 


n before. 
| Scalp Diseases 
Which cause ess, brittleness, and fall- 


Head; Mrs. D 

lacevilie, Ky., of Tetter Sores; Miss 

BESSIE H. 

Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- 
_ pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 

neglected, may result in incurable bald- 

ness, is readily cured by AYER’s HaIR 

VIGOR. As 

A Toilet Luxury 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR has no equal. It 


is colorless, cleanly, delightfu r= 
fumed, and has the effect making the 


hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


NEIL GREY’S 


NEWBANJOMETHOD 


EOF 
AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS 


Contains 


| Complete Instructions wn the Rudiments of Musie, 


ering, Tremolo Movement, Time wm Music 
‘Stnplifed, Scale of Banjo Harmonics, How 
to Arrange Music for the Banjo, Princtpatl 
: Chords with 
And large collection of new Polkas, 
Marches Waltzes, Jigs, Hornpipes, 
Songs, Ballads, ete., en- 
pecially for the Banjo. 
THIS IS BY FAR THE 


Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


_ EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Price, bound in Boards, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, Church & Co., 55 East 13th Street, New York City 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 

strengest by test—10,000 Pianos 

with all improvements; 1,000 Organs. 

B andsave half. 
efore buying send for papers. 

popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 

cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piano 

Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


California Bible Society 
Has removed its Depository to 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET., 


Where a full line of the Publications of the 
American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra- 
tuitous distribution. 


Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 
Cents. 


Books sold to the trade. No OTHER HOUSE IN 
San FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE Soorety. All commu- 
nications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addreresed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 

Srpney STRICKLAND, Depositary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN 80- 
OIETY. 


For the half-year ending June 30, 1885, the 
Board of Directors of the GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY has declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of four and one-half (44%) per 
cent. per annum, on term deposits, and three 
and three-fourths (3%) percent. per annum on 
ordinary deposits, and payable on and after the 
1st day of July, 1885. By order. 

GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


JOHN WORRALL, 
EXPRESSMAN, No. 271. 


§. E. cor. California and Kearny Sts. 
San Francisco, - California 


Leave orders in the letter box or on the slate. 
Residence—614 Castro Street, between Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth. 

ao” We recommend Mr. Worrall to our 


| 


readers as reasonable, careful and reliable. 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 
No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Hotel, 


WILLIAM J. DINGEE, 
Nos. 460 anp 462 Ercu1H Srrezt, 
OAELAND, CAL. 


Real | Estate | Agent 


AND AUCTIONEER. 


HOMES BUILT TO SUIT ON EASY TERMS. 
LOANS NEGOTIATED AT LOW 
Alameda County Agency for 
The Union Insurance Company 
_. Or San Francisco. 

Cash Capitol, full id, $750,000; Asse 

January 1, 1888, $1,11! 358.88. 


Rach containing 50 volunes. 


GOOD, READABLE BOOKS. 


Send for. Catalogues and Circular, with cut rep- 
resenting exact size and style of books. 


A:full line of the publications of the 


Congregational Publishing Society 


And a variety or New Issues of. other publish- 
ing houses constantly on hand. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
757 Market St., San Francisco, 


Geo. G. McConnell, : Depositary 


Jos. RB. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
| Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO 


Connected vet hone with all the 


American Distci elegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 
Embalming and 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


— 


W.'O. Tow. 
House. 


(G~ The only house in the city conducted by 
the Union. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
ers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD {£TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


ALEX. FLO OD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


_ 80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
ov-lyr | 
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: General Agent for the | 
Florence, | 
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Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
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Home Shuttle, } 
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own. 
| All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send a8 i 
for and Pri Lists 
Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing mt 
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and Machine Attachments. | 
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OF the alr, dandrufy and SAMUEL HILL, 
annoy are all quic cured by General 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. It cured HERBERT Agent. 
Born, Minneapolis, Minn, of iutoler 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. Car- : A 
TER, JR., Occoquan a.. Of Scale 
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as a citizen-soldier. 


THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, JULY 29, 1885. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Taxe Notice— Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ctric for one year. Tse Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with THe Paciric, for one year, to 
all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 
to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 
Tre Paciric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1885. 


General Grant. - 


Tae great military cap‘ain of our coun- 
try and our age has passed away. ‘‘The 
silver cord is loosed; the golden bowl 
broken; the pitcher at the fountain and 
the wheel at the cistern.” ‘‘The dust 
returns unto the earth as it was, and the | 
spirit unto God who gave it.’’ U. 5S. 
Grant was born in Obio( Point Pleazant), 
remote: from the centers of wealth and 
fashion. His parents were in moderate 
circumstances. They were pious people, 
and consecrated him to God in his infan- 


cy. His boyhood was not an eventful 


one. Some sign of the powers of his na- 
ture he must have given, which commend- 
ed him to his county’s member of Con- 
gress as a fit lad to go to West Point, 
and be trained for the military service of 
his country. That appointment he re- 
ceived, and was graduated from West 
Point with a very respectable standing as 
to scholarehip, in 1843, at the age of 
twenty-one. He was immediately sent 
on duty as a lieutenant in the army. The 
Mexican war came on in 1845, and af- 
forded him an opportunity to train him- 
s2lf and be educited on the field, under 
a commander of great abilities, for two 
or three years of actual war. He fought 
all the way from Vera Cruz to the City 
of Mexico, and showed some brilliant 
characteristics. After that war closed, 
he served on the frontier several years, 
part of them in Oregon and California. 
This experience, a3 well as that in Mexi- 
co, served to widen his owa country, and 
the world generally, to his view, and to 
give his imagination stronger wing. 

~The affections of his nature took shape, 
and his domestic life began in 1848, 
when he married Miss Dent of St. Louis; 
but he did not yield wholly to his 
love of home and family till 1854, when 
he resigned from the army, at the age of 
thirty-two, having reached the rank of 
captain in those days of slow promotion. 
As farmer and tanner the next seven 
years were passed, with no such marked 
success in profits as indicated great busi-— 
ne:s tact; though his honesty and thor- 
oughness in business of every kind may 
be safely assumed. At the outbreak of 
the civil war io 1861, he was a citizea of 
Illinois, and had been in civil life long 
enough to regard the situation from an 
unprofessional point of view. The sedi- 
tious movements which ended in rebellion 
and acts of war by the citizens of the 
confederated States filled him with aston- 
ishmeat and regret, but not with alarm. 
He kuew, trom his readings and’ experi- 
ences, that in war the party of greatest 
resources, other things equal, finally con- 


-quers, if fitly marshalled. He volunteer- 


ed, with his neighbors, to serve his country 
He formed and 
drilled a company, ani led them to his 
State’s capital. Thence, with a briga- 
dier’s comission as general, at the head 
of his regiment, he joined Pope’s army in 
Missouri. Ia a few weeks he b2gan his 
conquering career at Paducah, and pui- 
sued it without a break (for with him a 
‘‘drawn’’ battle was sure to be a victory 
the next day) to the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, which gave the Union troops the 
contro! of the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the assurance of other and 
final victories under his leadership. It 
was with profound satisfaction that the 
country saw General Grant become Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1864. In due time 
two grand armies were constituted to 
move upon the enemy, from the north and 
from the west, so large, so well equipped, 
so drilled and so officered as to make re- 
sistance well nigh impracticable. These 
were to take the aggressive, were to move 
80 swiftly, give battle so incessantly, and 
contest with such severity, that any rest 
or recuperation of the foe would be out of 
the question. Before this combination of 
genius and prowess the rebellion went 
down, and its last army surrendered to 
the calm, cool, considerate and generous 
leader, ever to be known as the ‘‘hero of 
Appomattox.”” No general ever resign- 
ed his command, dissolved bis armies, 
and waved them back to their homes, 
-more loved, more trusted or more honor- 


ed by officers and men than did General 
Grant in 1865. The office of ‘‘General 
of the Army’’ was created for him, pro- 
vided with a splendid ealary. This of- 
fice he filled with a modest decorum that 
could not be overlooked, till the term of 
Andrew Johnson was about to expire, 
when a grateful people, with a significant 
unanimity, made him President in 1868, 
and again in 1872. After the close of 
his second term, in 1877, he made a 
grand tour of the world, and waa over- 
whelmed with attentions and loaded with 
honors, all around the globe and among 
all sorts of peoplee. It was in this State, 
in the autumn of 1879, that he re-touch- 
ed, after long absence, the shores of the 
country he had so signally.served in war, 


peace. And here many of us looked up- 
on his well-kept person, his manly face, 
his modest bearing and his gentle ways. 

General Grant was now fifty-eight 
years old. He entered public life no 
more. He took up his abode in the city 
of New York, where generous friends 
made abundant provision for his comfort 
and support. About one year ago his 
fortune was swallowed up by disaster in 
business relations. Not long afterward 
appeared the cancerous symptoms and 
the virulent disease which wore him out 
in a few brief months; whose tortures he 
endured with the heroic patience of a 
martyr, and to whose fatal ravages he 
submitted with the calmness of a spirit 
divinely sustained, and with the sweet- 
ness of a saintly soul. His life’s aun 
went down with the setting of the sun of 
July 22, 1885, and the following morn- 
ing, after several unconscious hours, he 
expired in the midst of those dearest to 
him, and on the ‘‘mount” whither all 
were fearing he had gone todie. © 


As a man, General Grant was seif- 
centered, reticent, modest and content. 
He had no consuming ambitions, no over- 
mastering passions. He was without 
pretensions, and was utterly free from 
shams. He was strong without being 
overbearing; firm, without being obsti- 
nate; having decided opinions without 
being opinionated. He was thoroughly 
self-controlled, knew his own resources, 
could rely upon himself to do his utmost 
at any moment, could keep his own coun- 
sel while he listened patiently to the wis- 
dom of others, and rarely had occasion to 
modify his private judgments. Having 
always convictions of his own, he was 
profoundly loyal to them. And so he 
was an integer, whole and sound; a man 

of integrity, whose na‘ure was not at war 
with itself, and who did nothing in a halt- 
hearted way. Poetically and «:thetically, 

his culture might have been finer to his 

advantage, however little it might have 

advanced him in the cireer of a soldier, 

for it was as a soldier that General Grant 

was the most conspicuous, and as such 

he will be the longest dnd the most 

gratefully remembered. He had a taste 

for arms. Though he left the army, it 

was not because he was weary of the ser- 

vice; but because, loving the service 

much, he loved, at the time, something 

else more. He was quick to see, swift 

to move, alert to act and eager to smite. 

He was as bold as if all the world were 

at his back. He never hesitated. Sure 

that he was doing the best thing possible 

to him, in the circumstances, he was cool 

and collected and confident of success. 

A momentary discomfiture did not move 

him at all, and a wavering column did 

not disturb his unwavering spirit. But 

it was more as one planning campaigns, 

and choosing times, places and men for 

all sorts of service, that General Grant 

shove than in the very whirlwind and 

shock of battle, though his very presence 

on any field of contest was an inspiration 

and an assurance. As a consummate 

leader of organized hosts, a commander 

of armies marching to scenes of: conflict, 

and to victories pre-ordained by his per- 

sonal skill, General Grant had never been 

surpassed. 

As a civilian, his fame is overshadow- 
ed by his military renown. Had he been 
made President apart from the consider- 
ation of his soldierly rank, and could that 
distinction have been forgotten, hia ad- 
ministrations would have compared fa- 
vorably with those of his immediate suc- 
cessors. His special genius for war and 
his preoccupation with military affairs 
had not so much disqualified him for 
civil affairs as they had raised expecta- 
tions regarding him which he could not 
meet (as no mortal could) in a civil ca- 
pacity. Himself honest, straightforward, 


picions, and presumed that all others 
were as well-meaning and faithful as him- 
self. Out of this confiding disposition 
and out of his own unwillingness to back 
down and make changes grew most of 
the ills comp!ained of while he was the 
country’s chief magistrate. | 


Ag a Christian, General Grant showed 
excellent qualities, both in his earlier 
and later years. Of course, he did not 
make many professions nor say much in 
public. That could not have come out 


and the land he bad so long raled in|} 


true and untricky, he was without sus- 


Taught to believe in his boyhood the ver- 
ities of the Christian faith, he stood to 
them and went with them all his life. 
He was troubled with neither doubts nor 
fears. He was humble by nature and 
by grace. As he could both obey men 


feel the force of divine commands, and 
know how to obey them. He knew that 
all finalities were God’s. He could bow 
implicitly to a divine behest whose rea- 
sons were too deep for him, without a 
marmur, and with more than a Stoic’s 
fortitude and nerve. All bitterness and 
revenge went out of him years ago. He 
was never heartless or cruel, and he 


the spirit of the Prince of Peace took a 
more thorough possession of his being. 
If not otherwise so clearly, yet certainly, 
by his profound humility and by the sub- 
limity of his faith in the great emergen- 
cies of his life, General Grant has made 
his religion conspicuous; and attractive. 
And he has died in the faith of Him 
‘who is the resurrection and the life.” 
And in those blessed hands we may leave 


him to bis everlasting rest and great re- 
ward. 


The Rev. Professor C. A. Briggs of 


Union Seminary has come down with all 


his weight upon the Canterbury Revision. 
He is not complimentary to the learning 
of the revisers, and especially insists that 
they ought to have revised the Hebrew 


ment Company for not doing what the 
New Testament Company are specially 
blamed elsewhere for doing. And it will 
be admitted by all scholars that the time 
is not ripe nor the means at hand for 
making a new Hebrew text. Verily, let 
every mau be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. The worthy and really learned 
Professor has been trying his own hand 
lately in reporting the discovery he has 
made, that in the Book of Genesis there 
is a series of real poems. One is the 
poem of the creation, another the poem 
of the flood, and another the poem of the 
fall of man. And there are others. These 
portions of Genesis, he says, have a 
rhythmical structure characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. But it is one thing to 
criticise the work of others, and rather a 


| different thing to produce work which 


one’s neighbor may come and search. 
The neighbor has come, in this case, in 
the person of the editor of the Christian 
Intelligencer, himself a learned man, the 
Rev. Dr. Ferris, who says: ‘But all 
this is mere fancy. Any other part of 


the historical books could be manipula‘ed 


in the same way, especially if one is al- 
lowed tv drop a word here and insert 
one there, and occasionally to set aside a 
verse or verses a3 editorial notes, as Pro- 
fessor Briggs does.’’ From all which 
we learn one lesson, that ‘‘in the multi- 
tude of counselors there is safety.’’ On 
the whole, the Revision made by one 
hundred will probably serve as useful a 
purpose as if Professor Briggs or one of 
us had made it. | 


We have not seen the full] report of the 
committee of the Supervisors on the con- 

dition of the Chinese, We judge, how- 
ever, that it contains an important mass 
of information. By all means, let the 
light in on the Chinese quarter, and let. 
what is vile there be exposed, and let all 

suitable measures be used to put down 
the shames after they are exposed. But 

the allusions made to the work done by 
such men as Drs. Loomis and Gibson are 
in very poor taste. Besides, they are so 
inadequate as to convey a wrong impres- 
sion altogether of what is doing and has 
been doing by Christian people. If the 
o‘her statistics are as unreliable as these, 
we should not be able to use them with- 
out a great deal of discount. The truth 
about the Chinese let us have, cut where 
it will; but ‘‘what does your arguing re- 
prove ?” 


If any ons wishes really to think for 
just one minute, let him read over twice 
such a passage as this, from St. Agus- 
tine: ‘‘ What art thou, then, my 
God? What but the Lord God! 
Most highest, most good, most potent, 
most omnipotent; most merciful, yet most 
just; most hidden, yet most present; most 
beautiful, yet most strong; stable, yet 
incomprehensible; unchangeable, yet all- 


changing; never new, never old; ever 
working, ever at rest; still gathering, yet 
nothing lacking; supporting, filling, and 
overspreading; creating, nourishing and 
maturing; seeking, yet having all things. 


without anxiety; repentest, yet grievest 
not; art angry, yet serene; changest thy 
works, thy purpose unchanged; _receivest 
again what thou findest, yet didst never 
lose; never in need, yet rejoicing in gains; 
never covetous, yet exacting usury. 
Thou receivest over and above, that thou 
mayst owe; and who hath aught that is 
not thine? Thou payest debts, owing 
nothing; remittest debts, losing nothing. 
And what have I now said, my God, my 
life, my holy joy, or what saith any man 
when he speaks of thee? Yet woe to 


him that speaketh not, since mute are 
even the most eloquent.”’ , 


came to have a dislike even for war, as. 


text; that is, he blames the Old Testa- 


and command them, he could all the more | 


Thou lovest without passion; art jealous | 
P lie. of modern spiritualism—in its literature | 


| 


of the inner eilence of a nature like his.| Going Farther and Faring Worse. 


That was a very bright way of putting 
the case which flashed on Simon Peter's 
mind when he gaid, ‘‘To whom shall we 
go?” For when we compare our Saviour 
with other teaches, his superiority is 
clear and emphatic. Really to know 
him, is the best guard against all the 
seductions of error and unbelief. We 
live in a time where many. who have 
some smattering of Christian truth go 
away from this early education. For ex- 
ample, not many days ago a religious 
corporation was legally organized in 
Philadelphia, called the ‘‘Elmar Mira 
Mitta Congregation of the Lord.” In 
explanation of it, it is stated, that some 
years since a young woman of the name 
of Anna Meister, in dressing her hair, 
noticed that one hair crinkled so as to 
seem to spell the above name, and she 
took (and there were others silly evough 
to take) this crinkled hair as a sign that 
she was some organ of the Holy Spirit! 
She became the center of worehip aad 
authority for the new sect. That surely 
is sufficiently ridiculous. Yet, are we 
to suppose that those persons were alto- 
gether lacking in average intelligence? 
Not necezsarily. But they were lacking, 
surely, in any real knowledge of the 
Christian Master. | . 
But who would have thought that in 
our century a man of the inferior fibre of 
Joseph Smith could have persuaded 
thongands to add the Book of Mormon to 


the pure and reasonable doctrine of 


Christ? Yet it has been done, and men 
of like stamp are spreading the same 
tenets in all parts of the Christian world. 
They tell us, also, that thousands go to 
hear Monsignor Capel while he argues 
that the exceptional and altogether ex- 
traordinary leadership of men which was 
in Christ has been transmitted to the 
corporation of which Leo XIII is the 
head; and it is said that some Protestants 
are half inclined to leave the clear, simple, 


intelligible loyalty which is our pilgrim 


inheritance, and to attach themselves to 
that corporate infallibility. ‘ 

The age is full of such voices of 
seductions, which say, too, Christ is here, 
or, he is there. The Master took pains 
to tell his disciples that such voices would 
be heard. But he also told them not 
to listen to them. He said, moreover, 
‘*Neither be ye called masters, for one is 
your Master, even the Christ.’’ If we 


‘personally knew our Saviour as he is in 


the New Testament, neither we nor our 
children will be readily lead away from 
him. But, if.we or our children are con- 
tent to learn a little about him at second 
or third hand; if they go to Sunday- 
school a bri-f course and glance at the 
lesson-help a moment after they have got 
into class; if what we or they learn takes 
no deep root, thea it will not be surpris- 


ing that we or they are taken with some 


new notion. They may even go a great 
way off to get news which could have 
been much better learned at home. For 
one of the saddest things to observe is 
that people, supposably trained iu Chris- 
tian truths, will be found searching in 
strange and poor pastures for flowers that 
have been blooming in wealth of beauty 
in their own homestead. 

A fie: religious writer, Wm. J. Potter, 
has lately, in speaking of such new- 
fangled phrases as ‘‘Egoistic’’ and ‘' Al- 
truistic,” said: 

**Mapy honest and not at all ignorant 
people are led to suppose that, under 


these new and uncouth words, some be- 


fore unheard-of system of ethice is an- 
nounced—some wonderful improvements 
in theories of conduct. But strip off the 
fiaery of the new phraseology, and be- 
low the disguise may be readily detected 
the old and simple Hebrew precept— 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’” 


The same truths which they learned 
at their mother’s knee, and have not 
practiced, some people will admire so 
much if they have found them amidst 
the rubbish of some new philosophy or 
of some ancient myths. In our neighbor 
city across the bay, we are told that a 
magazine is published called Zhe Gnos- 
tic, and is devoted to ‘‘occultism as 
taught by Madame Blaratsky, and the 
great psychic lights of India?” Our own 
city is favored by a new journal, edited 
by an able and veteran newspaper man, 
which has for oue of its great objects to 
‘fsearch for evidences of the life beyond.” 
Where is the search to be made? Among 
the strange phenomena produced by the 
mediums. Yet, our frank brother tells 
us: 
‘‘There is much in the manifestations 


and lectures—that is crude and unsatis- 
factory. Thoughtful persons are often 
repelled on the threshold of inveatiga- 
tion, and go away misjudging the en- 
tire phenomena and philosophy from the 
foolish actions and utterances of some 


undevelo spirit manifesting through 
some half-developed medium,’ 


But why search among these ‘‘foolish 
actions and utterances?’ The life be- 
yond was disclosed long ago by the be- 
ing who is the Lord of that realm. The 
bread of heaven came down in the morn- 


-vored our views. 


ing of this Christian era, and they who 
eat of it have the everlasting life already. 
Why need we be wandering about like 
the Indians, hunting fur roots and acorns 
—we for whom the finest of the wheat has 
been growing from our childhood? 


“Hear No Evil.” 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


In this life our souls are accessible to 
many an influence, from the scenes and 
incidents in the midst of whith we take 
our daily walk. We may have no con- 
sciousness of pursuing studies that shall 
affect character, no purpose to secure any 
special result, and, without being aware 
of it, we may be growing in iesues that 
shall be definite, positive and abiding. 
We are open on every side to the facts 
and forces about us, and they may be 
exercising a control upon our feelings and 
convictions, of which we take little no- 
tice. So, endowed as we are with senges 
and nerves and sensibilities, we are ap- 
proached and wrought upon by agencies 
that do their work without reporting 
their presence, and leave their effect be- 
bind them without exciting our concern. 

We open our eyes upon the landscapes 
through which we pass, with no thought 
of taking pictures for the imagination or 
the memory, looking down into the vale, 
lifting our vision to hillside and mountain 
summit, without dreaming of transferring 
them tothe canvas within, while what 
we thus see abides with us as a part of 
the drapery of our home-life. 

And what we hear comes in upon our 
intelligent appreciation and lodges with 
us, communing with the thoughts and 
feelings which it stimulates. And if 
those with whom we converse, or to whom 
we listen, utter things that are evil, de- 
filing and contaminating the mind that 
reeeives them, our ears are the avenues 
of injury to the purity and delicacy of 
the soul. We may plead, perhaps, and 
believe that only to hear of that which 
is vile is not to share its quality nor to 
welcome its presence. But if we give 
audience to one whose tongue is profane 
or impure, when we might exclude such 
speech, there is many an ill effect that 
might follow. | 

Such a reception of his unclean words 
might gratify and encourage the speak- 
er. He is not rebuked. The back is 
not turned upon him. He is not left in 
sudden solitude. Is there not some 
charm in his speech which fascinates the 
hearer? Does not the wit or acuteness 
outweigh all objection, and may he not 
practice this style of social entertainment 


with increasing frequency and with a 


growing personal popularity? 

There may come into this type of 
speech a slanderous and defaming ele- 
‘ment. Our ears are open still. We 
take in the base misrepresentation thus 
advanced. We give the speaker power 
to pursue his evil intention. His calum- 
ny becomes vocal and audible, and abides 
with us in definite shape. He has found 
one to receive his abusive utterance. 
And so our attention doubles his capaci- 
ty for inflicting injury. 

Such listening, too, may contrel our 
convictions. The witness-bearing may 
seem to us honest and true; and g0 com- 
mand our faith. At least, it may excite 
in us a doubt of the standing of one thus 
commented upon. Though we have 
never had cause for suspicion or distrust, 
we may be prompted by what we hear to 
ask ourselves: ‘‘What if?” ‘‘What if 
all this be true?’ Our minds are start- 
led by a peradventure which we cannot 
easily banish. So, simply by listening, 
we may do a positive wrong to our 
neighbor. 

Ove who holds up evil conceptions be- 
fore us, of whatever kind, infects and 
pollutes the atmosphere of our home 
theughts. If we ie not welcome and 
adopt them, they leave some contagion 
behind. ‘The true and safe way is to re- 
fuse them admittance altogether. Stop 
up the ears against all such utterance. 
Tura the back upon such wanton ad- 
dress. Carry the motto with us through 
all our social fellowship, No Evit!” 


New Mexico. 


- The American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety bas now three native Mexican mis- 
sionaries in its employ. They labor in 
the villages among their own countrymen. 
In some of the villages, on account of the 
priestly influence and bigotry of the peo- 
ple, they cannot get places to hold meet- 
ings in. They, therefore, in these places, 
get a table, and, standiog upon it in the 
streets, preach the Word of Life. Occa- 
sionally they meet persecution, taunt and 
derision, but some hear the Word gladly, 
and amongst the few that can read there 
are inquiries for the Bible. As they 


travel to places many miles from their 


homes, they have to put up with all 
kinds of accommodations, some of them 
not very desirable, others good. One of 
them, writing to a friend, says: ‘‘At 
Moquino we were given the use of a nice 
room, with fine fnrnitare, an altar, holy 
water, saints, etc. After supper, twelve 
persons came into the room with us, and 
we had two hours’ conversation about 
these things. Two of those present fa- 
The others went away 
and would not accept them, but we be- 
lieve good is being done.” The churches 
ought to pray for and support these faith- 
ful laborers. 


Rev. J. H. Pettee, for nearly seven 
years missionary in Japan, for about six 
years located at Okayama, with his fam- 
ily and Miss M. J. Barrows, who has 
labored for nearly ten years in Kobe, 
arrived in the city by the last steamer, 
the Arabic, July 19:h. They will re- 
main a few days in our State, and then 
go East, Miss Barrows by the Southern 
Pacific railroad and Mr. Pettee and fam- 
ily by the Northern. They hope, after 
needed rest, to return to their loved field 
of labor in Japan. 


Ecuador still refuses to release Santos, 
the imprisoned American citiz@n. 


Home Missionary. 
Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. p. 
Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Aunt y Parsons’ Story. 


I told Hezekiab—that’s my map. 
People mostly call him Deacon Parsons 
but he never gets any deaconing from 
me. We were married—‘‘ Hezekiah and 
Amariah”—that’s going on forty years 
ago, and he’s jest Hezekiah to me, and 
nothin’ more. 


kiab, we aren't right. I am sure of it.” 
And he said: ‘‘Of course not. We are 

r sinners, Amy; all poor sinners.” 
And I said: ‘‘Hezekiah, this ‘poor sip- 
ner’ talk bas gone on long enough. | 
suppose we are poor sinners, but | don’t 
see any use of being mean sinners; ang 
there’s one thing I think is real mean.’’ 


felt poorly, he hedn’t gone to the sho 
y so I had this little talk 
him to sort o’ chirk bim up. He knew 
what 1 was comin’ to, for we hed had 
the subject up before. It was our little 
church. He always said: ‘‘The poor 
people, and what should we ever do?” 
And 1 always said: ‘‘We never shall 
do nothin’ unless we try.” And s0 
when I brought the matter up in this 
way, he just began bitin’ his toothpick 
and said: ‘‘What’s up now? Who’s 
mean? Amariah, we oughbtn’t to speak 
evil one of another.” Hezekiah always 
says ‘‘poor sinners,’’ and doesn’t seem to 
mind it, but when I occasionally say 
‘‘means sinners’ he somehow gilts oneasy. 
But I was started, and I meant to free 
my mind. 

So I said, says I: ‘‘I was goin’ to con- 
fess our sins. Dan’l confessed for all 
his people, and I was confessin’ for all 
our little church. 

‘-Truth is,’’ says I, ‘‘ours is allus call- 
ed one of the ‘feeble churches,’ and I am 
tired about it. I’ve raised seven chil- 


boy and girl of ’em could run alone. 
And our ckurch is fourteen years old,” 
says I, ‘‘and it can’t take a step yet 
without somebody to hold on by. The 
Board helps us and General Jones, good 
man, be helps us—helps too much, I 
think—and so we live alone, but we don’t 
seem to get strong. Our people draw 
their rations every year as the Indians 
do up at the agency; and it doesn’t seem 
sometimes as if they ever thought of dv- 
ing anything else. 

“They take it so easy,’’ I said. 
“Tbat’s what worries me. I don’t sup- 
pose we could pay all expenses, but we 
might act az if we wanted to, and aa if 
we meant to do all we can. 

“Tread,” saysI, ‘‘last week about 
the debt of the Board, and this week, as 
I understand,” says I, ‘‘our application 
is going in for another year, and no par- 
ticular effort to do any better, and it frets 
me. I can’t sleep nights, and I can't 
take comfort Sundays. I’ve got to 
feelin’ as if we were a kind of perpetual 

upers. And that was what I meant 
when I said: ‘It is real mean!’ I sup- 
pore I eaid it a little sharp,’’ says I, 
‘but I’d rather be sharp than flat any 
day, and if we don’t begin to stir our- 
selves we shall be flat enough before 
long, and shall deserve to be. It grows 
on me. It has jest been ‘Board, Board, 
Board,’ for fourteen years, and I’m tired 
of it. “I never did like boardin’,’’ says I; 
“and, even if we were poor, I believe we 
might to something toward eettin’ up 
house-keepin’ for ourselves. 

‘‘Well, there’s not many of us;:about a 
hundred, I believe, and some of these is 
women folks, and some is jest girls and 
boys. And we all have to work hard 
and live close; but,’’ says I, ‘‘let us 
show a disposition if nothin’ more. 
Hezekiah, if there’s any spirit left in us, 
let us show some sort of a disposition.” 

And Hezekiah had his toothpick in his 
teeth, and looked down at his boots and 
rubbed his chin, as he always does. when 
he’s goin’ to say somethin’. ‘‘I think 
there’s some of us that show a disposi- 
tion.” | 

Of course I understood thatshit, but I 


kep’ still. I kep’ right on with my 


ty bad disposition it is. It’s a disposi- 
tion to let ourselves be helped when we 
ought to be helping ourselves. It’s a 
disposition to lie still and let somebody 
carry ue, And we are growing up crip- 
ples, only we don’t grow. : 
‘’Kiah,’’ eays I, “do you hear me?’ 

Sometimes when I want to talk a little he 
jest ehets his eyes, and begins to rock 
himself back and forth in the old arm- 
chair, and he was doin’ that now. So I 
said: do you hear?’ And he 
said: ‘‘Somel’’ and then I went on. 
‘I’ve got a proposition,’’ says 1. And 
he sort o’ booked up, and said: ‘‘Hav 
you? Well, between a disposition and 
proposition, I guess the proposition might 
be better.’” 

He’s awful sarcrostic, sometimes. But 
[ wasn’t goin’ to get riled, nor thrown off 
the track; so I jest said: ‘‘Yes; do you 
and I git two shillin’s worth apiece 4 
week out o’ that blessed little church of 
ourn, do you think?’ says I. ‘‘Cos, if 
we do, 1 want to give two shillin’s 4 
week to keep it goin’, and I thought 
maybe you could do as much.” So be 


and I said: ‘*That’s my proposition; 
and I mean to see if we can’t find some- 
body else that’Ildo the same. It'll show 
disposition, anyway.” 

‘*Well, I suppose you’ll hey your own 
way, says he; ‘‘you most always do. 
And I said: ‘‘Isn’t it most allers a 
way?” Then I brought out my sub- 
scription paper. I had it all ready. I 
didn’t jest know how to shape it, bat I 
knew it was something about ‘‘the sums 
set opposite our names,’’ and eo I draw- 
ed it up, and took my chances. ‘“‘You 
must head it,” says 1, ‘*because you're 
the oldest deacon, and I must go on next, 
because I am the deacon’s wife, and then 


I’ll see some of the rest of the folks.”’ 


Well, as I was saying, says I: 7 


It was jest after breakfast; and, as he | 


dren, and at fourteen months old every | 


argument, and I said: ‘*Yes, and a pret- 


said he guessed we could stand that, 
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THE Paciric: FRancisco, Cat. 


’Kiah sot down, on his 
bis pen, but did not write. 
What & the y 

sort 0 ‘shamed to subacribe 
‘sbillin’s. I never signed 80 little as 
hat for anything. I used to give that to 
circus when [ was nothin’ but a boy, 
we [ ought to do more than that to sup- 
an the gospel. Two shillin’ a week! 

b its only a sbillin” a sermon, and all 
yer-meetin'’s throwed in. I can’t 
than fifty cents, lam sure.”’ So 
jown be went for fifty cents, and thea | 
signed for a quarter, 
hopnet went onto my head pretty lively ; 
and says 1: ‘Hezekiah, there’s some 
cold potato in the pantry, and you know 
qbere to find the salt; 80, if 1 am not 
back by dinver-time, don’t be bashful, 
hel yourself. And J started. 

[called on the Smith family first. 1 
felt sure of them. And they were just 
happy - Mr. Smith signed, and so did 
Mrs. Smith; and long John, he came in 
while we were talkin’, and put his name 
down; and then old Grandma Smith, she 
dido’t want to be left out; so there was 
four of ‘em. I’ve allers found it a great 
thing in any good enterprise to enlist the 
Smith family. There’s a good many of 
‘om, Next, I called on the Joslyns, 
and, next, on the Chapins, and then on 
the Widdie Chadwick, and go I kept on. 

I met a little trouble once or twice, 
but not much. There was Fussy Fur- 
per, and bein’ trustee he thought I was 
out of my spear, he said; and he wanted 
+ understood that such work belonged to 
the trustees. ‘*To be sure,” says I, 
“]’m glad I’ve found it out. I wish the 
trustees had discovered that a leetle 
sooner.” Then there was sister Paffy, 
that’s got the asthma. She thought we 
ought to be lookin’ after ‘‘the sperri- 
tooalities.”’ She said we must get down 
before the Lord. She didn’t think 
churches could be run on money. But I 
told her I guessed we should be jest as 
spiritual to look into our pocketbooks a 
little, and I said it was ashame to be 
‘amally beggin’ so of the Board. 

She looked dredful solemn when I said 
that, and I almost felt as [’d been com- 
mittin’ profane language. But I hope 
the Lord will forgive me if I. took any- 
thing in vain. I did not take my call in 
vain, I tell you. Mrs. Puffy is good, 
only she allus wanted to talk so pious; 
and she put down her two sbillin’s, and 
then hove a sigh. Then ] found the boys 
at the cooper shop, and got seven names 
there at one lick; and when the list be- 
gan to grow people seemed ashamed to 
gay no, and I kept gainin’ till 1 had jest 
an even hundred, and then I went home. 

Well, it was pretty well towards can- 
dle light when I got back,.and I was that 
tired I didn’t know much of anything 
I’ve washed, and I’ve scrubbed, and I’ve 
baked, and J’ve cleaned house, and I’ve 
biled soap, and I’ve moved; and I ‘low 
that a’most any one of that sort of thing 
is a little exhaustin’. But put your 
bakin’ and movin’ and bilin’ soap all to- 
gether, and it won’t work out as much 
genuine tired soul and body as one day 
with a subscription paper to support the 
gospel. So when I sort o’ dropped into 
a chair, and Hezekiah said, ‘‘Well?’’ I 
was past speakin’, and [ put my check 
apron upto my face as I[ hadn’t done 
since I was a young, foolish girl, and 
cried. I don’t know what I felt so bad 
about, I don’t know as [did feel bad. 
But I felt ery, aud I cried. And ‘Kiab, 
seein’ how it was, felt kind o’ sorry for 
me, and set some tea a steepin’ and 
when I had had my drink with weepin’, 
I felt better. 

I handed him the subacription paper, 
and he looked it over as if he dida’t ex- 
pect anything; but soon he began saying, 
never! I never!” And I said, ‘‘Of 
course you didn’t; you never tried. How 
much is it?” ‘*Why, don’t you know?”’ 
says he. ‘*No,” I eaid, ‘‘I ain’t quick 
in figures, and I hadn’t time to foot it 
up. [hope it will make us out this year 
three hundred dollars or eo.” 

‘“‘Amy,’’ says he, ‘‘you’re a prodigy— 
a prodigal, I may say—and you don't 
know it. A hundred names at two 
shillin’ each gives us $25 a Sunday. 
Some of ’em may fail, but most of ’em is 
good; and there is ten, eleven, thirteen, 
that sign fifty cents. That'll make up 
what fails. That paper of yourn’ll give 
us thirteen hundred dollars a year?’ [ 
jumped up like I was shot. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
says, ‘‘we shan’t need anything this year 
from the Board. This church, for this 
year at any rate, is self-supporting.’’ 

We both sot down and kep’ still a 
minute, when | said kind o’ softly: 
“Hezekiah,” says I ‘‘isn’t it about time 
for prayers?” I was just chokin’, but, 
as he took down the Bible he said: ‘‘I 
guess we’d had better sing somethin’.’’ 
I nodded like, and he just struck in. 
We often siog at prayers in the morn- 
ing; but now it seemed like the Scripter 
that says: ‘He giveth songs in the 
night.” ’Kiah generally likes the solemn 
tunes, too; and we sing ‘“‘Show pity, 
Lord,” a great deal; and this mornin’ we 
had sung ‘*Hark! from the tombs a dole- 
ful sound,” ’cause ’Kiah was not feelin’ 
ieee well, and we wanted to chirk up a 
ttle, 

Sol just waited to see what meter 
he d strike to-night; and would you be- 
lieve it? I didn’t know that he knew 
any sech tune. But off he started on 

Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” I 
tried to catch on, but he went off, licker- 
‘y-switch, like a steam engine, and I 
couldn’t keep up. I was partly laughin’ 
to see ‘Kiah go it, and partly crying 
again, my heart was so full; so I doub- 
ed up some of the notes and jumped 
over the others, and so we safely reach- 

the end. 

But, I tell you, Hezekiah prayed. He 

rs prays well, but this was a bran’ 
new prayer, exactly suited to the oc- 
rasion. And when Sunday come, and 
the minister got up and told what had 

done, and said: ‘It is all the work 
3 one good woman, and done in one 
we » I just got seared and wanted to 
me And when some of the folks shook 

with me, after meetin’, and said, 


with tears in their eyes, bow I'd saved 
the church, and all that, I came awful 
nigh gettin’ proud. But, as Hezekiah 
Says, ‘‘we’re all poor sinners,” and so I 


‘choked it back But I am glad I did it; 


ani I don’t believe our church will ever 
go boarding again.— Presbyterian Jour- 


nal. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. — 


Professor Rev. W.C. Merritt, Presi- 
dent of Oahu College, Honolulu, gave 
an exceedingly interesting address at the 
last meeting of the Monday Club, on the 
‘*Sandwich Ielands.”’ He was followed by 
Rev. J. H. Pettee of Japan, who spoke 
briefly, but interestingly, on ‘‘Japan and 
the Japanese.’’ Among those present at 
the Club on Monday were Rev. J. H. 
Pettee of Japan, Rev. W.C. Merritt of 
Honolulu, Professor Kellogg of the State 
University, Rev. W. C. Stewart of Sis- 
kiyou county, Rev. I. M. Marty of Pet- 
aluma, Rev. &. D. Belt of Woodland 
and Rev. I. W. Atherton of Modesto. 


There will be no meeting of the Club 
next Monday, but on the following Mon- 
day ‘*Vacation Experiences’’ will be the 
theme, to be opened by Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Lean. 

In Plymouth church last Sabbath 
morning Rev. T. K. Noble preached on 
Great Commandment.” In, the 
evening there was a memorial service in 
honor of General Grant. The church 
was fittingly draped and decorated for 
the occasion, and was thronged from pul- 
pit to vestibule, many going away. Mr. 
Noble chose for his text the words of 
David, ‘‘Know ye not that there isa 
popes and a great man fallen this day in 

srael 

Rev. Dr. Beckwith has returned from 
his vacation, and officiated last Sabbath 
at his church. His morning theme was 
The Complex Forces in Christian 
Work.’’ 
crowded for a memorial service in mem- 
ory of General Grant. 


At Bethany church Pastor Pond ad- 
dressed the young folks on ‘‘General 
Grant, the Steadfast Man.” His theme 
to the adults was on the words, ‘‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” At night the 
Band of Hope service was held, and ad- 
dressed on the topic, ‘The Man Who 
Went around the World and Turned His 
Wine-glass Upside Down.”’ 


Rev. Spalding Witter preached Sab- 
bath moraing at Green-street church, on 
‘‘The Immortality of a Good Name,’’ 
and at night at Olivet church, on the 
theme ‘“To-morrow.”’ | 


Rev. John Kimball officiated at Olivet 
church Sabbath morning. 


President Stratton filled the pulpit of 
the First church in Oakland again last 
Sabbath. 


“A Living Faith” was Pastor Frear’s 
subject of discourse at West Oakland. 


Last Sabbath was an interesting day 
at Alameda. A kind of welcome ser- 
vice was held in the morning, and a 
praise service at night. At the morniog 
service Rev. O.G. May, who has effi- 
ciently served the church during the 
twelve months now ending, preached his 
farewell sermon, and welcomed Rev. Mr. 
Scudder, just graduated from Hartford 


the pulpit for six months, with a view to 
the permanent pastorate thereof. The 
new pastor has already produced a very 
favorable impression, and it is thought 
much good may be expected from his 
labors. 

San Buenaventura.—The Rev. J. M. 
Ashley, who has been supplying the 
church in San Buenaventura during the 
absence of its pastor in the East will 
return to his home in Albuquerque, N. 
M., August 3d. 
Buenaventura is in a prosperous state— 
the congregations are large and the Sun- 
day-school well attended. 


Siskiyou Irem.—A lecture on ‘‘Evo- 
lution’’ by Rev. W. C. Stewart, with a 
concert in which Miss Debbie Stewart 
and others participated, yielded $66. 
The people were interested not only by 
the music, but also by the Jecture on 
**Evolution.”’ 


Dr. Holbrook’s subject at San Lorenzo 
was Isa. lv: 10, 11: ‘*‘The Adaptation of 
Means to Ends as Real and Perfect in 
the Moral and Spiritual as in the Material 
Realm.’’ | 

Professor Benton supplied the pulpit at 
Berkeley la:t Sabbath morninog for Rev. 
C. A. Savage. He held a memorial ser- 
vice, occasioned by the death of General 
Grant. | 

Rev. I]. M. Marty of Petaluma has 
had his vacation. He gives a good re- 
port from his sphere of labor—congrega- 
tions increasing, and a very interesting 
class receiving instruction with a view to 
church membership. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

PRESBYTERIAN.—Three new members 
have joined Calvary church in this city. 
The East Oakland church has con- 
tributed liberally to the building fund of 
the Lebanon church of this city,——-At 
the last communion at Freestone there 
were two additions to the church. 
Seven new members have united with 
the Chico church. Rev. Mr. Ellis of 
the First church, Los Angeles, has done 
good work there since 1879. He now 
retires to be the President of a young 
ladies’ college to bear hisownname. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. — Kev. 
Dr. Bushnell supplied Howard-street 
church in this city Sabbath before last. 


Meruopist. — Excellent reports are 
given of the work in Arroyo Grande .—— 
Methodism in Woodland is reported as 
making some advances.——Harmony 
and progress characterize the work ai 
Redding.——Rev. W. F. Warren of 
Dixon preached on a recent Sabbath at 
Bush-street church in this city. At night 
the W.C.T. U. had a meeting, ad- 
dressed by Mrs. H. Skelton and Dr. 


At night the church was: 


College, who has been called to supply |. 


The church in San | 


Farewell Reception to Dr. Marvin. 


Last night the First Congregational 
church gave a farewell reception to its’ 
retiring pastor, Dr. Frederic R. Marvin, 
and his wife, who return té the East by 
the Northern Pacific this noon. At an 
early hour the Sunday-school room was 
filled with not only the members of the 
church and society, but with the friends 


the city and from all churches. The 


| Sunday-schoul was also well represented, 


most of the teachers and pupils being in 
attendance. The room was handsome- 
ly decorated with flowera and ferns. 
That Dr. Marvin has won a warm place 
in the hearts of his people was evident 
to a'l who were present at the reception 
last night, and heard the words of re- 
gard and of sorrow at his departure. He 
will be missed by the youog, who have 
found in him one of the best of friends;- 
and by earnest Christian workers, who 
have learned to regard him as a wise, 
helpful and sympathetic counselor; and 
he will be miseed in the pulpit by all of 
his church, and by many more who were 
not of his fold, but who were cheered 
and sustained as well as strengthened and 
encouraged by his ministrations. Dr. 
Marvin’s work in Portland was remarka- 
ble in several ways, and in none more so 
than in its iofluence over the non-church- 
going portion of the community. He 
had the faculty of reaching the un- 
churched masses, and of bringing men 
who are seldom seen in any church under 
the power of the gospel. And yet the 
preaching was not sengational, nor yet 
extravagantly emotional. On the con- 
trary, it was marked by a manly simplic- 
ity and directness which always won re- 
spect, and made men feel that the preach- 
er was in earnest. Dr. Marvin's follow- 
ing was not confined to his own.church, 
but extended into all circles of soviety 
and to all classes of people. “ 

The church, at the last prayer-meeting, 
passed unanimously the following resolu- 
tions, which speak for themselves: 


WHEREAS, Our pastor, Rev. Frederic R. 
Marvin, has signified to us his desire to sever 
his connection with this church and return 
to his home in the East, because of family 
and other duties requiring his presence there; 
therefore, be it i | 


First Congregational church of Portland, Or., 
do hereby express our sincere regret at part- 
ing from our pastor after having enjoyed his 
ministrations for the past three years. We 
are conscious of a deep sense of obligation 
to him for his faithful labors in the pulpit, 
prayer-meeting and family; and some of our 
members can never ferget his sympathy and 
kindness in hours when sorrow, affliction 
and death invaded their home circles; and, 
be it further . 

Resolved, That we, as a church, reeommend 
Rev. Frederic R. Marvin to the Congrega- 
tional churches of this and other lands, as a 
true minister of the gospel and a Christian 
gentleman of the best type, and that our 
good wishes and prayers shall follow him 
wherever, in the providence of God, he may 
be called to labor. 2 

May the great Head of the Church, our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, fill him with 
all grace, and may the Holy Spirit be poured 
out upon him, and may he be the honored 
instrument in the hands of the King of kings 
of making known the ‘‘glad tidings of salva- 
tion” for many years, and to many souls, 
and, at last, with stars of rejoicing in his 
crown, may he reach the blessed home, and 
so be forever with the Lord. 

By order of the church, 

G. SHINDLER, 
JAMES STEEL, 
F. M. WARREN, 
J. G. GLENN,’ 


Portland, Or. 3 

The trustees of the church prepared 
the following resolutions, and presented 
them to Dr. Marvin last night: 

Ata called meeti g of the trustees of 
the first Congregational church and socie- 
ty, held June 27th, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and spread upon the minutes of 
the society: 


WHEREAS, The Rev. Dr. Frederic R. Mar- 
vin, pastor of this church, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect July 1, 1885; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That, while we accept the same, 
it is with deep and heartfelt regret. 

Resolved, That in Dr. Marvin we have al- 
ways found an earnest and scholarly preach- 
er, a sincere Christian, a faithful pastor and 
a true friend, and that he goes hence, after a 
pastorate of three years, with the best wishes 
of this society, who cordially commend him 
to our sister churches elsewhere. 


upon the records of the society, and a copy 
be sent to Dr. Marvin. 3 
Attest: FRANK M. WARREN, 


Clerk of Society. 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by Dr. Marvin’s Bible 
class: | 


WHEREAS, The Rev. Dr. Frederic R. Mar- 
vin, pastor of the First Congregational 
church of this city, and leader of the pastor’s 
Bible class, has announced his full determi- 
nation to return to the Eastern States at an 
early date; and, 

WHEREAS, The said Bible class has contin- 
ued to increase in numbers and interest un- 
der his immediate supervision and care until 
it now aggregates forty-five, and embraces 
many advanced biblical students of both 
sexes; and, 

WHEREAS, The Doctor has conducted the 
said Bible class with great affability and wise 
discrimination, leading us into new fields of 
Bible study, research and investigation; and, 

WHEREAS, The development of Christian 
character and the discovery of scriptural 


therefore, 

Resolved, That we regret exceedingly to 
learn that we shall lose the valuable services 
of the Rev. Dr. Marvin so soon and so unex- 
pectedly. 

Resolved, That he shall have our earnest 
prayers for his future success in whatever 
field of labor he may be called to work for 
the Master. 
Resolved, That a copy of this preamble to- 
gether with these resolutions, be presented 
to the Doctor by the class. 

C. L. Fay, Secretary of Class. 


In parting from his people Dr. Marvin 
expressed warm attachment for his church, 
and said that he should ever feel a dee 

interest in the future growth and oak 
of the church. He felt it his duty to re- 
turn to the East; his parents were living 
there, and he had interests there which 
required his presence and attention. He 
was grateful for the brotherly love and 


Sinex. | 


Christian unity which had characterized | 


of Dr. and Mrs. Marvin from all parts of 


Resolved, That we, the members of the 


Deacons First Congregational Church, 


_ Resolved, That these resolutions be spread . 


truths has been the great work of the class; | 


the church during the last year. They 
had all grown in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of the Saviour. He praised God 
for what he had been permitted to accom- 
plish for the church, and hoped that when 
his successor arrived the church would 
be ready for yet greater work and larger 
growth .— Oregonian of June 30th. 


Sunday-school Legson for August 9th. 
I Kings xviii: 19-29. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Texi—“If the Lord be God, 
follow him: but if Baal, then follow 
him.’’ (I Kings xviii: 21.) 

We would have expected a very spir- 
ited meeting between Elijah and Ahab, 
since the king had so diligently sought af- 
ter the prophet, and was regarded as so 
dangerous a man that Obadiah did not 
dare to disappoint him. But, after the 
first rough salutation, Ahab seems to rec- 
ognize the fact that he ie in the presence 
of his superior. He becomes quiet and 
obedient. Elijah issues the commands, 
and he sees that they are obeyed. We 
account for this partly from the fact that 
Jezebel was not there. To meet Ahab 
alone was not a very serious affair. If 
she had been there, he would have tried 
to act a more vigorous part. When the: 
prophet made his proposition, Ahab 
would have looked up to his wife, to read 
in her eye whether he would better ac- 
cept it or not. And, if she had not done 
all the talking herself, Ahab would have 
tried to say the things that he thought 
would subject him to the least reproaches 
when she had him by himself. To get 
at a man’s real thoughts on religious mat- 
ters, it is better to meet him alone, and 
not in the company of those who have 
encouraged him in sin. If Ahab had 


ed the Lord. greatly,’’ he, under her in- 
fluence, would have allowed many good 
things to he done, and have seemed to 
favor religion, as now he opposed it, 
His reputation would have been better, 
but his character the same. Following 
a fellow-creature, even in good things, is 
not following the Lord. | 

A visible proof of the power of God 
and the worthlessness of idols was offered 
by Elijah. A test is sometimes desirable, 
but not always. When a thing has al- 
ready been sufficiently proved, and the 
proofs are at hand, it is an ipnjary to a 
good cause, and not an advantage, to be 
ever proving a thing. It implies that 
there may be adoubt. There are places 
now where it is needful to prove the 
worthlessness of idols, but not in any of 
our communities or Sunday-schools. We 
do not need that God answer by fire be- 


fore we say, ‘‘Let Him be God.’’ It is |. 
our privilege to take some things as al- 


ready proved. When a man hired a 
hall, and delivered a lecture to prove 
that he was not a scamp, people soon got 
tired of listening. They thought that he, 
at least, had some doubts about the mat- 
ter. It is sometimes best to preach the 
gospel more and prove it less. ; 


The a here recognizes the impor- 
tant fact that a person ought, in religious 
matters, to make up his mind, and then 
follow his convictions. Halting between 
two opinions in these matters is danger- 
ous business; unwillingness to obey is 
the frequent cause of a delay to believe. 
Leng continuance in this state is almost 
sure to lead to unbelief. Hither faith 
will draw the practice, or the practice will 
capture the faith. They will, sooner or 
later, come together on the upper side or 
the lower. If the practice will not yield, 
the faith will have to come down to it. 
He who halts long between the two is on 
the direct road to Baal. _ | 


It was a lively scene which the histori- 
an pictured out for us; the bullock dress- 
ed, but no fire under; the heathenish 
chorus of hundreds of voices crying, ‘‘O 
Baal, hear us!’’ the increasing fury of 
the host as they leaped upon the altars; 
the quiet mockery of Elijah; their wilder 
frenzy as they cried and cut themeelves 
until the blood gushed out, but no voice 


| from heaven—no fire, or any that regard- 


ed. Earnestness availed them nothing. 
Sincerity brought them no help from above, 
How often is it said, in defense of some 
who are proclaiming error, ‘‘They seem 
to be sincere’; ‘“They are very much in 
earnest.” 

- These apologists may learn a lesson 
from the prophet of Baal. Unless God 
is on their side and his truth upon their 
lips, it is in vain to cry, even though 
frenzy and blood attest their earnest- 
ness. A cannon loaded only with pow- 
der will make a noise and a smoke, but 
do little execution, Earnestness and 
sincerity are mighty to do good only 
when they expend their force behind 
some solid truth. 

‘*Elijah mocked them.”’ This helped 
them to see their folly. A traveling or a 
sleeping god could not long command 
their worship. Irony, and even ridicule, 
are sometimes effective weapons for good. 
If used in kindness, and appropriately 
applied, they will sometimes present a 
truth in a most clear and forcible manner. 
The prophet Isaiah used the same in 
showing the worthlessness of idols. He 
draws a picture, with words, of a map 
selecting a tree, using the wood for bak- 
ing, roasting, warming, and then, with 
eo of the same, making himself a god. 

he whole proceeding is set forth with 
such sudden contrast as makes the idol- 
ator an object of ridicule. (Isa. xliv; 
17.) But this is a dangerous weapon, 
and useful only in the bands of a kind, 
good and wise man. Not every one is 
fitted to use the surgeon’s knife, even 
when it is needed. Elijah used it wise- 
ly and well. | | 


_ 


The Rev. Dr. S. Ireeneus Prime died 
at 12:45 p. m., July 18th, at Manchester, 
Vt., where he was stricken with paraly- 
sis the Sunday previous. He was long 
editor of the New York Observer, and a 
writer of marked ability. 


The King of Dahomey has captured 
1,000 French people, whom he proposes 


to eat. 


had a different wife, and one who ‘‘fear- | 


Doremus Sendder: M. D., son of Rae. 


-H. M. Seudder, D.D., Chicago, was 


ordained to the gospel ministry in Kobe, 
Japan, on July 17th. The Union Prot- 
estant Church of Southern Japan invited 
all non-episcopal American missionaries 
and delegates from the Japanese churches 
associated with them to asaist itz mem- 
bera in the examination of the candidate, 
and the public exercises of his ordina- 
tion. After a second auestioning on in- 
spiration the examination was voted sat- 
isfactory. With the exception of an- 
nouncements by the Moderator, Wallace 
Taylor, M. D., and the benediction, by 
Dr. Scudder, half the exerciscs, includ- 
ing the Right Hand of Fellowship, were 
by Japanese and half by Americans. 
This unique service was held in the First 
(Japanese) Congregatlonal church of 
Kobe, in the presence of a characteris- 
tically mixed audience. It emphasizes 
the thought of harmony existing between 
foreign and Japanese Christians to add 
that some favored placing the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the natives, and ask- 
ing them to issue the call and organize 
the council, but, on the whole, the plan 
followed was deemed a wiser one. Dr. 
Scudder and his sister are worthy chil- 
dren and grandchildren of old workers in 
the Arcot Mission of Southern India. 
Dr. Scudder takes up the medical work 
left a year.ago by Dr. Palm of the Ed- 
inburgh Medical Mission, and will have 
a good portion of Northwestern J =n in 
which to practice. One more fami 

two single ladies are imperatively needed 
in that region at once. 


MARRIED. 


1885, at the residence of the bride, by 
Rey. W. W. Kincaid, Mr. George A. 
Bromley to Miss Kate G. Wakelee. 


It is stated that the British Govern- 
ment has received confirmation of the re- 


pox on June 29th. 


port of the death of El Mahdi of small- 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SOLD ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. | 


HOMESTEADS FREE! 


ERSONS OF ENERGY, AND SOME 

means, who desire to unite in a colony to 
settle on public lands, may hear of very eligible 
locations by addressing REV. C. M. BLAKE, 
No. 1128 Twenty-first Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—: HAS REMOVED 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


y and| . 


Bromiey—WAKELEE—In this city, June 30, | 


— 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, = 
Sim} le. 


The Special Merits of the Stenocraph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time 
— systems require. 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as weil as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 


ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 
learned. | | 

Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rolls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in theschool, or correspond- 
ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G G. Wickson &Co, . 


0S"REMOVED to 38 Qalifornia 8. F. 


Por CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 25c; RESOLVENT, $1. 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston. - . 
n@ Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


New Music Books 
LEAVES OF SHAMROCK, 


A new, choice and very musical collection of 
100 of the best IRISH MELODIES, arranged 
for the Piano or Organ. They are not difficult, 
and together form a volume of very brilliant 
music. Price: Cloth, $1.50; Boards, $1; Pa- 


r, 80 cents. 
pe 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES A Col- 
lection of SONG AND GAMES for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Schools. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, of the California Kindergarten 
Training School. | 


A book of fine appearance, with valuable sug- 
gestions to teachers, by a practical and enthusi- 
astic ‘‘Kindergartener,’’ who also has a fine 
and correct 1aste in poetry and music, and pro- 


- | vides for the play and study of the children 87 


sweet songs. There are Rinc Sonas, MaRouina, 
Girt, GAME, Goop Mornina, and other songs. 
Good accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Price $1.50 Cloth, $1 Boards. 


Piano Classics. A truly select and beautiful 
collection of New piano pieces. $1.50 Cloth, 
$1 Boards. | 


Mailed, post free, at retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ETNA 
HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


O THE HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 
ties of these waters and the charms of the 
place is added an elegant and capacious swim- 
ming bath. | 
These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 
renew and restore the whole system. They 


- cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 


elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 
rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages. These waters are a specific in 
cases of Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. They 
afford magical selief in cases of Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness and General Debility. 


Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Ztnas at5 p.m. For pam- 
phiet, containing analysis and cures, address 


WM. H. LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., 
Napa Co., Cal. | | 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


AGENOY, 757 MARKET S8T., SAN FRANCISCO. 


| JUST ISSUED. 
Series of No: mal Studies for Sunday-School Teachers, 
The Bible the Sunday-School Text-Book, 


Primer ot Christian Experience, 
The Young Teacher. 


These volumes were first published by the Sunday-school Union, and now republished in 
this country, with revisions and additions, the text-books of the Assembly Norma! Union, an 
organization of Assembly conductors for the promotion of Sundsy-school Normal Work. Price 
75 cents each, postpaid. A full line of the publications of the Society. And a variety of New Is- 
sues of other publishing houses constan'ly on hand. 


Address — 


757 MARKET STREET, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary, 
: SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. | 
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E. W. MELVIN, Sacramento, IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, Laundry supplies, 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAyY, JULY 29, 1885. 


Childten’s Pepartment. 


HOW TO KEEP A SECRET. 


‘¢*In violet,’ my Mamma says, 
A secret should be kept; 
I heard her say so to papa 
Last night before I slept. 
I heard her ing in my room 
With papa, soft and low. 
‘Secrets are kept in violet,’ 
And I’m so glad to know, 
For I’ve the loveliest secret 
I want to talk about; 
Or course I can’t tell any one, 
Lest it should be let out; 
But I can tell the violets”— 
She darted down the walk— 
** You see, they’re just the very ones, 
For violets don’t talk.” 


The violets heard a whisper, 
A murmur soft and low; 
Then, warningly, she ended with, 
“You mustn’t tell, you know.” 


I knew her first small finger-tip 
Was scarred with needle-pricks, 

And that something was often brought 
For dear mamma to fix. 

And on my birthday, by my plate, 
A handkerchief I found, 

All snowy white, and neatly hemmed 
With tiny stitches round. 

yours,” she cried; ‘I was so ’fraid 

I couldn’t get it done! 

See all the stitches round the edge? 
I hemmed them, every one. 

It was a secret. Did you guess? 
I kept it; no one knew, 

’Cept mamma and the violets, 

being done for you.” 


‘**Tig beautiful!” I said, and kissed 
Her shining curls of gold; 
And it was kept inviolate, 
For not a violet told. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
A Boy’s Lecture on Manners. 


When the audience in Barn Hall had 
taken their seats, Superintendent Dick 
arose and asked them to kindly excuse 


- Lecturer John Spicer for lateness, as he 


was waiting to hear his cousin Nell de- 
scribe one other kind of bad manners. 
Superintendent Dick said he believed 
that Lecturer Spicer had heard of either 
five or six kinds of bad manners, he was 
not sure which; and while the audience 
were waiting, he himself would tell them 
something he had heard his grandmother 
say about manners. His grandmother 
said that when her mother was a little 
girl, children in the country who were 
out-doors playing or walking, used to 
make bows and courtesies to people who 
were riding past. The boys made bows 
and the girls made courtesies, and doing 
this was called making their manners. 
Superintendeat Dick said that if the girls 
present did not know how to make a 
courtesy, he would show them; and then 
he bobbed down and up in a very funny 
way. 

He then asked the audience to rise 
and make their manners, upon which 
they all rose with much noise and quick- 
ness, and the boys made, each one, his 
own kind of a bow, and the girls, each 
one, her own kind of a courtesy, and the 
whole effect was so funuy that Superin- 
tendent Dick could not help laughing, 
and neither could the boys and girls 
themselves. Inthe midst of the merri- 
ment Lecturer Spicer entered, and the 
audience seated themselves as quickly as 
they were.able to. Lecturer Spicer then 
took his stand in front, and after making 
his manners, which is to say his bow, he 
began as follows: 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, manner means 
way, and a manner is a way, and man- 
ners mean ways. The ways you do 
things are your manners. The ways you 
look, the ways you speak, the ways you 
act, the ways you move, the ways you 
eat, are your manners. What you do 
with your hat is a part of your manners. 
Ido not mean hanging it up. I mean 
taking it off or keeping it on. Every- 
body has to have some kind of manners, 
because everybody has to have some 
kind of ways to do things. There are 
two kinds of mannerz; I will mention 
them. Good ones and bad ones. Your 
face looks better when your are having 
good manners than it looks when you 
are having bad ones. I have h of 
six kinds of bad manners, and one more. 
I will mention them. Pig manners, one; 
bear manners, two; donkey manners, 
three; cock-a-doodle-doo manners, four; 
post manners, five; cow-in-the-parlor man- 
ners, six. 

‘First, pig manners; and if you want to 
know what they are, go look in the pigs’ 
pen when their dinner is being put into 
their trough. Every piggy hurries to 
get the most, and get the best. Every 
piggy looks out for itself, and does not 
care about the other ones. Children 
that have pig manners are the kind that 
want to be helped first at meal times, 


and want the best things for themselves, 


and the biggest pieces. They look out 
for themselves and do not care about 
other people getting anything good. 

‘‘Second, bear manners. 
that have bear manners are the kind that 
are gruff and glum and growly. They 
have cross-looking faces and sometimes 
stick their lips out, and snarl and growl, 
and are most always grumbling and 
oon about something they want to 

o or they don’t want todo. They talk 
in this way: ‘Find my hat!’ ‘I want to 
go out!’ ‘Open the door!’ ‘I want some- 
thing to eat!’ and never think of a please 
or a thank you, and they get cross very 
often and look cross. 

‘‘Third, donkey manners. Children 
that have donkey manners are the kind 
that want todo just what they want to 
do and nothing else, no matter how much 
you may ask them and coax them. If 
= ask them to move, they stay still. 

you ask them to stay still, they move. 
If you ask them to keep quiet, they 
make a noise. If you ask them to make 
a noise, they keep quiet. If you ask 
them to go of an errand, they say, 
‘Don’t want to!’ or, ‘I ain’t a-going to!’ 
and the worst kind say, ‘I will!’ and ‘I 
won't!’ When they are playing, they 
never willdo what the others want to, 
but only what they themselves want to. 

“Fourth, post manners. Children that 
have post manners are the kind that do 


Children | 


not answer when they are spoken to, any 
more than a post would. Ifa visitor says, 
‘How do you do?’ or, ‘Do you like to 
play tag?’ or, ‘Do you like pictures?’ or 
butterflies, or anything, they stand still 


they would speak one word, and I guess 
it would be yes. PaGY | 


The children that have cock-a-doodle-doo 
manners are the kind that feel big and 
act so. When a rooster struts around 
among hens, he acte as if he felt so big 
he did not know what to do, and some- 
times he seems to feel so big that he has 
to get up on a fence and clap his wings, 
and crow cock-a-doodle-doo! Sometimes 
there'll be a lot of fellows playing, and a 
cock-a-doodle-doo fellow will come tbere, 
and he’ll act as if he thought he knew 
the right way to do everything better 


| than everybody, and he’ll give them the 


rules, and he’ll strut round like a rooster, 
and in his house he does that same way 
to his mother and the other grown-up 
ones, and ones that are not grown up. 
That kind of a fellow ought to stand up 
on the fence and clap his wings—no, I 
mean, his elbows—and crow, cock-a- 
doodle-doo! I know better than you! 

‘Sixth, cow-in-the-parlor manners. 
Children that have cow-in-the-parlor 
manners are the kind that are always 
getting ir somebody’s way, or pushing 
themselves in between people, or going in 
front of people, or stepping on somebody’s 
feet, or on bottoms of ladies’ clothes, or 
leaning against people, or stumbling over 
things, or bumping against the furniture, 
or against people, or tipping their own 
chairs over, or knocking down a vase, or 
a work-basket, or a tumbler of water. 
They are as clumsy as a cow in a parlor, 
and do not mind what they are about 
any more than a cow in the parlor would 
mind what she is about. 

'sBesides these kinds there is another 
kind I heard of, called the ‘interrupters.’ 
Interrupters are the kind that begin to 
talk while other people are speaking, no 
matter who may be speaking; no matter 
if *tis their father, or their mother, or 
company, the interrupters do not wait for 
anybody to stop talking, but break right 
in and say what they want to. 

* “7 suppose that a boy or girl or any 
other person might have two kinds of bad 
manners both at once. Some of the peo- 
ple in my house talked about this. My 
cousin said that if a boy should have pig 
manners and bear manners both, he 
would be bad to live with, and so would 


as a post and not speak; but may be if 
| you should ask them if they liked candy, 


‘Fifth, cock-a-doodle-doo manners. 


a girl if she should. My big brother 


said that if a boy should have three, pig 
manners, and bear manners, and donkey 
manners, he would want to keep him in 
aroom by himeelf, and so he would a 
girl if she should bave them; and said 
that if a boy and a girl should have pig 
manners, and bear manners, and donkey 
manners, and post manners, and cock-a- 
doodle-doo manners, all five, he would 
want to chain them up in ; and 
said if they should have all six kinds, 
pig manners, and bear manners, and 
donkey manners, and post manners, and 
cock-a-doodle-doo manners, and cow-in- 
the-parlor manners, and be interrupters 
besides, he would want to put each of 
them under a barrel and stop up the 
bungholes. Ido not believe he would 
stop up the bungholes, for then they 
could not get air to breathe. My mother 
does not believe anybody could have so 
many kinds of bad manners and be alive. 
Once my mother went somewhere to stay 
and she had to come away, because the 
children bad such manners she could not 
stay. They had bear manners and some 
of the other kinds. I think it is very 
hard to have good manners all the time 
until you get used to having them.— Re- 
ported for Wide Awake, by Mrs. A. 
M, Diaz. 


“Is God Here?” 


A young man, Lester M., a graduate 
of a military school, had been extremely 


profane, and thought little of the matter. | 


After his marriage to a high-minded, 
lovely wife, the habit appeared to him in 
a different light, and he made spasmodic 
efforts to conquer it. But not until a 
few months ago did he become victor, 
when the glowing evil was set before him, 
by a little incident, in its real and shock- 
ing sinfulness. 

One Sunday morning, standing before 
the mirror shaving, the razor slipped, 
inflicting a slight wound. ‘Trae to his 
fixed habit, he ejaculated the single 
word *‘God!” and was not a little amaz- 
ed and chagrined to see reflected in the 
mirror the pretty picture of his little 
three-year-old daughter, as laying her 
dolly hastily down she sprang from her 
seat on the floor, exclaiming as she look- 
ed eagerly and expectantly about the 
room, ‘‘Is Dod here?’’ 

Pale and ashamed, and at a loss for a 
a better answer, be simply said ‘*Why?” 

*’Cause I thought he was when I heard 
you speak to him.” 

Then noticing the sober look on his 
face and the tears of shame in his eyes 
as he gazed down into the innocent, 
radiant face, she patted him lovingly on 
the hand, exclaiming assuringly, ‘‘Call 
him again, papa, and I dess he’ll surely 
come.” 

Oh, how every syllable of the child’s 
trusting words cut to his heart! The 
still, small voice was heard at last, 
though it sounded now in his ears like a 
voice of thunder. His mind was tem- 
pest-tossed; waves of humiliation and 
contrition swept through his soul. Catch- 
ing the wondering child up in his arms 
he knelt down, and for the first time in 
his life implored of God forgiveness for 
past offenses and guidance for all his fu- 
ture Jife, thanking him in fervent spirit 
that he had not ‘‘surely come’’ before in 
answer to some of his awful blasphemies. 
Surely ‘‘a little child shall lead them.” 


An Irish counsel, being questioned by 
a judge to know ‘‘for whom he was con- 
cerned,’ replied, ‘‘I am concerned, my 


lord, for the plaintiff; but I am employed 
by the defendant.” 


Tommy’s Troubles. 


He was always and forever getting 
into trouble of one sort or another. He 
had a talent for tumbling and for climb- 
ing and bumping his head and hurting 
his foot, and coming to grief generally. 
On this Friday evening he sat on th 
side of his little white bed, ‘‘one boot off, 
and one boot on,” and thought sorrow- 
fully about the day; it had been a very 
unlucky one. In the first place he had 
broken grandma’s spectacles; then he had 
lost mother’s scissors, the pair that she 
always ‘‘cut out’’ with; and his new sum- 
mer pants were not cut out. Then he 
had tumbled from the hay-mow, and 
bumped his nose and broken one tooth; 
but the last thing was to get himself 
caught by a hook in the barn, so that he 
could not get loose, unless he swung off 
without regard tou the box by which he 
had climbed up, in which case he would 
be likely to drop several feet on to a 


he bung there. : 

‘I might yell,” said he to himeelf, 
‘*but nobody would hear me, they are all 
too far away. i might hang here uatil 
they come to feed the horse, but I can’t; 
that would be hours, and I’m getting 
pretty dizzy, now.”’ 

The baby trotted out of the barn door, 
said ‘‘da! da!” and a few other words 
that she understo.d better than others 
did; baby could walk better than she 
could talk. Tommy looked at her, and 
said; ‘‘O baby, | wish you had sense!’’ 
Then he hung still. At last he heard his 
mother’s voice in the yard, along way 
off. Then, oh, how Tommy yelled! His 
voice seemed to pierce right through his 
mother’s ears. She fairly flew over the 
ground to the barn. In a twinkling the 
eee was brought and arranged, 
and mother climbed and unwound his 
sleeve from the hook, and she and Tom- 
my came down. Someway, he doesn’t 
know now, he twisted his foot, and to- 
night it aches, 

But Tommy isn’t thinking of his foot, 
he is thinking of the troubles he has, and 
the mischief he does, and how impossible 
it seems to do any better. 

‘Praying don’t do no good,” he says 
disconsolately to his mother. “I pray to 
be a good boy every day, and [ ain’t 
never a good boy—so there!’’ 

“Tommy,” aaid his mother, why didn’t 

ou call on baby to help you to-day? 
idn’t you want to getdown?” __ 

‘‘Course,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘but what 
was the use? I knew she couldn’t help 
me.” 

‘‘And what made you call on me?” | 

Cause I wanted to get down right 
straight off, and I knew you could help 
me, and | knew you would help me, so I 
yelled.” | 

‘*Well, Tommy, if you would remem- 
ber that of God, that he can and will, if 
you truly want help, and will call to him, 
he is just aa sure. Ob, surer than | can 
be! Because, you know, Tommy, you 
are likely to get into places where mother 
can’t reach; but he can reach everywhere. 
Remember that.” —The Pansy. 


An Indian Snake Story. 


More to be dreaded than even our 
rattle-snake is the terrible cobra of 
India, for the reason that not only is 
death swift and certain after his bite, but 
the reptile glides into the houses and lies 
in wait for his victims in their bedcham- 
bers and bathrooms. Some time since a 
party of English soldiers were gayly play- 
ing cards in the guard-room of a barracks 
in India, when one of them, named Max- 
ey, suddenly grew as atill and rigid as a 
statue. 

‘*Play away, Maxey! What are you 


about ?” impatiently demanded Churchill. 
‘‘Hush!” responded Maxey, turning 
deadly pale. 


‘*What’s the matter ?’’ asked another, 
about to start up. 

“If you value my life, sit quiet!’ said 
Maxey, in a thrilling whieper. 

We exchanged looks. He continued : 

*‘Remain quiet. I havea cobra ca- 
pella around my leg.’’ ies 

Our firet impulse was to rush away, 
but. poor Maxey implored us not to do so. 
His countenance assumed a livid hue; 
the words seemed to leave his mouth 
without that feature altering its position, 
so fearful was he lest the slightest muscu- 
Jar movement should alarm ths serpent 
and hasten its fatal bite. 

We were in agony little less than his 
own during the scene. 

‘‘He is coiling round!” murmured 
Maxey, “I feelhimtighten. For mercy’s 
sake, call for some milk! Let it be placed 
on the floor near me; let some be spilt on 
the floor.” | 

-Charchill cautiously gave the order, 
and a servant slipped out of the room. 

‘*Don’t stir, boys! This can’t last 


‘long. My fate will soon be decided,” 


whispered Maxey. ‘‘I have a wife and 
blessing them.” 

The milk was brought and carefully 
put down; a few drops were sprinkled on 
the floor, and the affrighted servants drew 
back. Again Maxey spoke: 


ing tighter; he has uncoiled his upper 
fold. I dare not look down, but 1 am 
sure be is about to draw back and give 
the bite. O Lord, pardon me! He has 
undone another fold and loosens himself. 
Can he be going to some one else ?” 

We involuntarily started. : 

‘‘For the love of heaven, don’t stir, or 
I’m a dead man! He atill loosens, and 
seems to be falling off.” 

At that moment Maxey ventured to 
look down. The snake had unwound 
himself and was making for the milk. 

“Tam saved! saved!” cried Maxey, 
leaping from his chair and falling sense- 
less into the arms of one of his servants. 
In another instant the snake was killed, 
and our poor friend, more dead than 
alive, carried to his room. He never re- 
covered from the shock. Brave and 
fearless on the field of battle, be was 
frightened into an early grave by 4 ser- 


pent.—Selecied. 


hard floor. Tommy didn’t like that, so 


children in England; let them know I died | 


‘*No, no, it has no effect! He isclasp- 


‘Christ was pour. 


Pray from the Heart. 


Without the heart prayer is a wretched 
mockery. Do not say, ‘‘I read my col- 
lect this morning;” you may read fifty 
collects and be none the better; do not say 
‘*]_ went through the prayer which | 
learned from a godly mother;” you may 
go through it twenty thousand times, and 
yet never pray once. Unless the heart 
speaks with God, thou bast done nothing 
for thine own good with all thy paternos- 
ters or other goodly words: nay, thou 
mayest have done something to thine own 
hurt in all this pretense of praying. 1 fear 
that much so-called public prayer is notb- 
ing better than presumptuous sin. 
ie your child should come to you and 
ask a favor in an affected voice, would 
you notice him? If instead of raying, 
‘‘Dear father, I want so and so,’’ he 
should take up a book and intone such 
words as these, ‘‘Dearly beloved father, 
I have to request of thee that thou in thy 
great affection wilt give unto me such and 
such things,” you would not regard his 
nonsense. You would say, ‘‘Come, boy, 
what do you want? Tell me plainly ;’’ and 
if he continued to intone you would drive 
him out of the room. I fear that this 
praying in eing-song is the most feartul 


mockery God ever hears. Fancy Peier, 


when he was beginning to sink, intoning, 
‘‘Lord, save me.’ When the heart 
really gets to speak with God, it cannot 
talk in affected tones; it throws such rub 
bish overboard. 

But cannot a man pray with his heart 
and yet use a written prayer? Certain 
he can. Many have | ii for years. if 
you cannot walk without your crutches, | 
would sooner you would walk with them 
than not at Still, it is not the best 
words put together by the most devout 
men that ever lived, nor the holiest lan- 
guage composed extemporaneouely by 
yourself, that can make up prayer if the 
heart be gone.—Spurgeon. | 


The Boston Advertiser, whose chief 
editor, if we mistake not, is a professor 
in Harvard College, raises the question 
whether literature is so closely connected 
with college education as formerly, and 
Bays: “Making a list hastily of well- 
known authors, setting their names down 
as they occur to us, it appears that Irving, 
Poe, Cooper and Whittier are almost the 
only names of men of the first rank who 
did not have a collegiate education. 
Bryant began a college course, but was 
compelled to discontinue it. 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Willis, Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, the 
two Danas, were all college men. In 
taking men of the later generation and 
recognizing tbe conspicuous, rather than 


the eminent, as a basis for judgment, 


the college men are Parkman, Warner, 
Lodge, Fiske, various Adamses, Hale 
Higginson, White, Story, Cranch, Seud- 
der, Lelan, De Forrest, Curtis, Norton, 
J. F. Clark, Ripley. Stedmen offsets 
Bryant as coming between the two 
classes. Of non-college men a larger 
number may readily be named—Walt 
Whitman, Whipple, Trowbridge, Fields, 
Parton, Stoddard, Bayard, Taylor, 
Eggleston, Harte, Howells, James, Ald- 
rich, Lathrop, Stockton, Piatt, Cable, 
Crawford, Fawcett, Gilder, Harris, 
Carleton, Mark Twain, Burroughs. It is 
possible that we have put some name in 
one or the other of these lists on the 
wrong side, but there can be no con- 
siderable error, and any one can add to 
either list, according to hisown judgment, 
without materially disturbing the bal- 
ance.” 


RatHer AwkwarD.—Says the editor of 
the Richmond Herald: ‘‘Here is an 
item which we propose shall be read in 
silence and immediately forgotten. We 
went out in the country the other evening 
to preach. We stopped at the house of a 
brother for supper, and were most gra- 
ciously entertained— the ladies of the 
house making themselves specially enter- 
taining and devoting themselves ardently 
to the promotion of our comfort. Leaving 
the house in advance of the family, we 
hurried to the church and began the ser- 
vices. The members of the family came 
afterward and took their seats with the 


serving their entrance. After the sermon 
we undertook to play the agreeable, and 
began to shake hands with the saints, 
and chat around to the best of our poor 
ability. Presently we found a strikingly 
good-looking sister in front of us, and hold- 
ing out our hand expressed a wish to 
form her acquaintance. A vicious titter 
rattled through the crowd, and the sister 
looked a little scornful. We asked what 
it all meant, and, to our undoing, found 
that the lady in queation was the one 
who gave us our supper. We spent a 
good part of the night in trying to explain 
how it happened, but. we cannot say that 
our tranegression will ever be forgiven. 


A pastor should stand at the head of 
his flock, like a parent at the head of his 
family. He should realize that he sus- 
tains the same relation to all, and none 
of them should be neglected or despised. 
A father who shows partiality in his fam- 
ily introduces an element of discord de- 
structive to domestic peace; and a pastor 
who shows partiality between the mem- 
bers of his flock alienates at least some 
of its members, and destroys his own in- 
fluence. If any members of the family 
are weak or unfortunate, the affection of 


them, and they are the objects of peculiar 
care and solicitude. And so should it be 
with the pastor and his flock. The 
weak and the poor, and those who are 
easily turned aside, should receive spe- 
cial attention, and should be watched 
over with the greatest care. Christ de- 
clares: ‘‘The poor ye have with you 
always,” and ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of theee my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Many of his best. be- 
loved disciples are poor. If we would 
not offend Christ, we must not neglect 


nor offend these his brethren.— Zz. 


Longfellow, 


rest of the congregation, without our ob- | 


the parents is naturally drawn out to} 


Wer Gor Wous Savings Bank 


—It was a great mystery to many people 
why Governor Briggs of Massachusetts 
wore a cravat, but no collar. 
ple thought it was an absurd eccentricity. 
Ab! no. This was the secret: Many 
years before, he was talking to an inebri- 
ate, and telling him that his habit was 
unnecessary, and the inebriate retorted 
upon him, and said: ‘‘Wedoa great 
many things that are not necessary. It is 
not necessary for you to wear that collar.” 
‘*Well,’’ said Governor Briggs, ‘‘ I never 
will wear a collar again if you won't 
drink.” Agreed said the inebriate. Gov- 
ernor Briggs never wore a collar. They 
both kept their bargain for twenty years. 


They keptit tothe death. Thatis the 


reason Governor Brigge did not wear a 
collar. That is simple magnificent. That 


is the Gospel of the Son of God. ‘Self-de- | 


nial for the good and the rescue of othere. 
Oh! my brother, we might by little effort 
now and then save a man. By how little 
or by how much self-denial are we willing 
to be influenced? Istop at this point be- 


Some peo- | 


cause I have no more time to pursue the. 


subject, although I have much more to 
say upon it. I stop at this point by throw- 


ing all the passions of my soul into one | 


prayer: God help us!—TZ. De Witt Tal- 
mage. 


A wise little girl believed that the stars 
were the children of the moon. Her 
mother wanted her to go to bed one night 
before she felt quite sleepy enough to go 
willingly. ‘‘But the moon hasn't sent 


her children to bed yet,” objected the | 


little astronomer, petulantly. It so hap- 
pened that a storm was brewing and 


heavy clouds were gathering in the heav- 


ens. ‘‘Go, and see if she hasn’t,” said 
ber mother. The little head was imme- 
diately popped out of the window, and 
the sky was scanned eagerly. ‘‘Well, 
I guess I’ve got to go to bed now,” she 
said, after the survey; ‘‘the moon is cov- 
ering up the children and tucking them 
in.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

There is one farm in California that is 


half the size of Rhode Island. But it can’t 
raise baked clams. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells | 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 


o>] Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators | 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


p-15mar-lyr 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 


culars sent freee HENRY Mo- 
SHANE & OO., | 
Baltimore, Md. 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monia!s, prices, etc., sent free. 

JAMES LINFORTH, 
(Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


O. HERRMANN. 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS CAPS 
392-896 KEARNY STREET, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


oS" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 


1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


0G” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FrRranNorsoo. 


OAPITAL FULLY PAID,........$200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1884...$443,381 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


Sect’y. Pres'’t.- 


FRANK VEEN 


Broapway anp Ninta 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450, o95 
Reserve F'und, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORs; 


A. OC. Henry, J. West Martin 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr, 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, uel Woods: 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor. 
A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - Presidenp 
H. A. PALMER, ant 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878, 


Notes, secured by mortgages 

double the amount loaned - $1,462.73; 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,695 
Bonds - 99 206 
Real estate - 63,828 8g: 
Cash on hand - 33 
Due from Banks - - 67,314 09 


worth 


$1,772,991 gs 
Due Depositors, Dec. 81st, 1878, - $1,267,530 49: 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re. 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made. 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Frap.. 
made only u Mo of 
Estate and Bonds. 


m 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE,_ STa:- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS.. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKIN KER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S | 
Photographic Gallery! 


Aut Kinps or WorK 
IN THE Brest STYLE AND AT 
LowEstT PRICES. 


0G” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $7 


per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. mw. and 7 Pp. m. 
-apr13-tf 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 
to Consumers. Equality to all. 


413 Montgomery Street 
S” Humbug. No Tricks - A full 


CLAY STREET, 


Place on the 
Coast to get Sup- 
plies, Wholesale prices 


apr13-tf 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. __. 


SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


Also for the gelebrated brands of SPORTING» 
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Migéellany. Holy Spirit in answer to prayer. flousehold. = SOAP 
- | influence of a pra ily er WwW : The steamer Scotia, from Marseilles, land- poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
pray e need ed 374 Italian immigrants at Castle Garden ate vont tte 


IN SCHOOL DAYS. 


Sti]] sits the school-house by the road, 
A ra ged beggar sunning; 

seen it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official, 

The warping floor, and battered seats, 
The jack-knife carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its walls, 
Its deor’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing. 

Long years ago a winter’s sun 
Shone over it at setting, 

Lit up its western window panes 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 

“it touched the tangled golden curls 

brown eves full of grieving 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving ; 

For near ber stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled, 

His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing, with restless feet, the snow 
To right and left, he lingered, 

And restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 

Iie saw ber lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hands’ light caressing, 

And heard the trembling of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

“J’m sorry that I spelt the word; 

{ hate to go above you! 

Because” (the brown eyes lower fell)— 
‘‘Because, you see, love you!” 

Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing, 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 

ile lives to learn in life’s hard school 
low few who pass above him 

their triumph and his loss 
Like her—because they love him. 


—John G, Whittier. 


The Thermometer of the Church. 


The past winter was very severe in this 
jatitude, and one month longer than 
ysual. Outof my library window, and 
where I can read it from my chair, 
hangs a thermometer whick has been 
watched often and anxiously «rough 
these weary and dreary months, Is there 
no indication of warmer weather? Is it as 
cold this morning as it was yesterday? So 
we kept watching and waiting until, at 
last, the spring has come in its beauty, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land. 


I have heard the weekly prayer meeting 
called the thermometer of the church. 
It is said that the numbers attending it 
indicate the Gegree of spiritual warmth 
pervading the congregation. A crowded 
room would be an infallible sign of 
revival, as an empty one shows the state 
of religion to be very low—below zero. 
A distinction is to be made between duties 
and privileges. All privileges are not 
duties, and all duties are not privileges. 
It is a duty to meetfor public worship on 
the Sabbath day. Itis not a duty to 
attend church three times a day, though 
under some circumstances it may be a 
privilege. If ounpeople would attend 
public worship in the middle of the day 
and spend the rest of it, including the 
evening, in the religious instruction of 
the family, and in the culture of the soul, 
the Sabbath would be more profitable 
than it is to those who go to church 
three times and to two or _ three 
meetings besides. There is a religious 


dissipation to be shunned as not good. 


for the body or the soul. The tendency, 
however, is the other way. And itis so 
hard to persuade men to do their duty, 
it is hardly worth while to caution them 
not to overdo. The prayer meeting is 
one of the privileges of the Christian 
life. A duty also when circumstances 
do not hinder attendance, but it is a great 
privilege; and there is far more hope of 
inducing people to it as a privilege to be 
enjoyed than as a duty to be done. And 
just here the pastor makes a mistake, 
when he chides and rebukes and scolds 
the people for not coming to prayer 
meeting. He fails to impress their 
conscience with a sense of duty, and he 
offers no particular evidence that they 
will find it to bea privilege. But if he 
is successful in making tie service 
attractive and enjoyable, its fame will 
quickly pervade the church, and others 
will come and sit in heavenly places with 
great delight. ‘To indicate warmth in the 
church the meeting itself must be warm. 
In the heat of summer a pastor in the 
country asked one of his people why he 
did not come to prayer meeting. When 
the weather was given as a reason, the 
minister said to him: ‘* If you have 
found any colder place than our prayer 
meeting, I wish you would tell me where 
it is.’ We know what is meant by 
spiritual coldness or warmth, death or 
life, and we use these terms freely to 
express our sensations or want of 
sensation. We know what a cold meeting 
is, and we ought to know what a warm 
one is. And it is often hard to tell 
which is effect and which is cause, so we 
may not be able to say whether a warm 
prayer meeting draws the crowd or the 
crowd makes the meeting warm. It is 
well to warm those who do come, and 
their warmth will attract others. 
Scattered coals expire, but together they 
burn. And that is the way to build up 
the prayer meeting. I would not assume 
that every one who is absent is in neglect 
of duty or in a stute of sin. If this were 
a fact, the absentees might be fit subjects 
for discipline. But we could find 
nothing in the word of God er the rules 
of the church on which to rest the charge 
of neglect of Christian duty or in- 
dulgence in known sin. We must make 
the meetings so attractive and so useful 
that people can not afford to stay away. 
This can be done. It, often is done, and 
the soul, refreshed and delighted, sings: 


nis | have been there andstill would go; 
hike a little heaven below.” 


It is not unusual to eak very 
slightingly of the prayers and talks of 
unlearned laymen, and to say that 
meetings in which they exercise their 
gifts are not for edification. There are 
weak brethren who ought to keep silence, 
and judicious pastors find it one of their 
delicate duties to suppress such men, 
men who want to talk all the more 

cause they have nothing to say worth 
hearing. But there are very few of 
these irrepressibles. They do sometimes 
Spoil a meeting. Yet good sense and a 
little tact on the part of the minister will 
regulate the matter, and the patience of 
the people will not be often sorely tried. 

ore Christians are afraid to take any 
part in a meeting than there are to make 
themselves disagreeable by their 
weakness or eccentricities. And when 
the church with great unanimity throws 
its whole heart and soul into the prayer 
meeting, the tide of good feeling and 
strong emotion sweeps away all these 
little objections, and in the enjoyment of 
the hour the saints of the Lord find great 
enjoyment. Thus prayer is answered 
While the people are praying. They 
get the blessing which they desire at 
Once. All spiritual good -eomes from the 
_ of God, and if quickened religious 
tife is a blessing, it is the gift of the 


most of his fortune?’’ 


such helps to holy living. We do not 
make religion the chief concern as we 
should: we make our business the first 
and principal thing, and well for us it is 
that Sunday comes once a week and 
compels us toshut upshop. Andif we 
would in the middle of every week spend 
an évening in social prayer and 
Conference, it would be a decided help in 
the religious life, one of the powerful 
means of grace. Of course every 
Christian has his private hours of 
conversation with God and his own soui, 
his daily walk with God; his meditation 
with his heart on his bed or in his closet. 
But we are social beings. Itis not good 
for man to be alone all the time. There 
is help, stimulus and strength in praying 
together, singing praise together and in 
testifying of what God has done for our 
souls. Never let us get to be so genteel 
or respectable that we shall feel such 
communion to be common or unclean. 
God has cleansed it, and we may not 
despise or undervalue it, or refuse to 
enjoy it. The aristocracy in his kingdom 
is composed of those who pray best and 


most. They live near the throne. They 
always go to prayer meeting. They 
know the power of prayer. The salt of 


the church is in the walk and prayer ‘of 
these disciples whose hearts burn within 
them as they pursue the journey of iife 
with Jesus as their constant companion. 
Therefore I magnify the prayer meeting. 
It is indeed a thermometer by which the 
spiritual temperature of the church is 
often correctly measured, but it is itself 
a heater from which warmth is radiated 
through the body of the church. It acts 
and is reacted upon. It is a strong 
support of the pastor: warming his heart 
and holding up his hands when they 
are ready to hang down. It is the life 
blood of the system, permeating by its 
sweet inffuence the remotest extremities, 
and filling with the graces of the Holy 
Spirit the great central heart. No church 
can afford to dispense with this service 
in the midst of the week. Call it by 
what name you please, and conduct it 
according to cirucmstances and your 
taste, but by all means gather yourselves 
in the place where prayer is wont to be 


made. Get nearer to the throne of 
divine grace. Plead the _ precious 
promise of Christ’s presence. And you 


will say, ‘‘it is good to be here.’’— 
[Irenzeus, in New York Observer. 


Use of Slang. 


Slang is breaking down social convention- 
alities by its free and indiscriminate use. 
It is lessening maidenly dignity, which 
should always be intrenched behind soft and 
gentle speech. It is deteriorating the stand- 
ard that we once held for our young men, 
and is unquestionably a vice making its in- 
roads as insiduously as drink or gambling. 
Our children are allowed to interlard their 
conversation with the catch-words of low 
comedies without remonstrances, which 
must in the end produce its effect upon char- 
acter and conduct. 

Slang is a reflection upon the progress of 
our civilization, and, if not repressed, will 
soon become a prevailing feature of our pop- 
ular literature. Our schools should be the 
reformatories for the cure. The principles 
of correct speaking are simple enough to be 
conveyed intelligently to the youngest chil- 
dren, and it should be impressed upon them 
that the use of pure diction is one of the 
stepping-stones towards building up a pure 
character. 

It is pitiable to listen to the conversation 
of the average school-girl of to-day, whose 
lips should be as unsullied as the bloom up- 
on her cheek. I will leave it to the initiated 
to interpret the meaning of the following 
phrases, selected at random, but actually ut- 
tered by some of the representatives of our 
first-class Schools and seminaries: 

‘‘Didn’t we have Jim dandy fun to-day at 
school?”’ 

‘*Yes, but the old dragon got on her ear 
because we didn’t know our Latin.’’ 

“Gee whi! I don’t care.’’ 

‘‘Ah, there! Stay there!’’ 

‘Jiminy, cracky! She’s a daisy.’’ 

*‘Did you catch on?”’ 

‘*Yes; I tumbled to the racket.’’ - 

‘‘Did you know that Jack Smith had blown 


‘‘You bet, he intends to fly high. The Gov- 
ernor has to shell out the sheckels.’’ 

‘‘Well, itis a comfort to have as much 
dough as aperson wants.”’ 

‘‘T saw him making a break along the 
street on a blue streak.”’ 3 

‘‘Awfully jolly!’ ‘‘Awfully funny!’’ ‘‘Take 
the cake!’’ ‘‘I should smile!’ ‘‘What a 
gillie!’’ 

But it is needless to multiply the expres- 
sions ad infinitum. Do not such examples of 
slang confront us as a horrible nightmare ? 
Does it not plainly show that the tenden- 
cy is increasing to an alarming degree? 
Itis bringing the conversation of our sons 
and daughters down to the level of thieves’ 
jargon, and is fast obliterating all delicacy of 
the sentiment in the minds of both, estab- 
lishing a freemasonry of coarse and corrupt 
language as a means of social intercourse. 


How To SERVE Icep Tea.—If you wish to 
have it perfect, and without the least trace of 
bitter, put the tea in cold water hours before 
it is to be used; the delicate flavor of the tea 
and abundant strength will beextracted, and 
there will be no trace—if one’s taste is the 
judge—of the tannic acid which renders tea 
so often disagreeable and undrinkable. You 
need not use more than the usual quantity 
of tea. If itis to be served at one o’clock 
meal, put it in water soon after breakfast, 
and ice a few minutes before serving. The 
best way is to have ice broken in a pitcher, 
and put one lump in each glass. 


Corn.—The Chicago Journal says: Other 
crops may be more profitable than corn, but 
corn is cash to the farmer, and may be re- 
lied upon every year if properly managed. 
It can easily be grown at a less cost than it 
can be bought (especially when due allow- 
ance is made for the feeding value of the 
stuver), and when you have it you can 
change it into milk, butter or beef, mutton or 
wool, eggs or chickens, pork or turkey, just 
as you please, and in either of these changes 
it will contribute to the future, as it goes to 
the manure heap upon which you will de- 
pend for the next year’s crop. | 


CREAMED CaBBAGE.—Slice as for cold slaw 
and stew in a covered saucepan till tender; 
drain, return to saucepan, add a gill or more 
of rich cream, one ounce of butter, pepper 
and salt to taste; let simmer two or three 
minutes, then serve. Milk may be used by 
adding a little more butter; or have a deep 
spider hot, put in the sliced cabbage, pour 
quickly over it a pint of boiling water, cover 
close, and cook for ten minutes, then pour 
off water, and add half a pint of rich milk. 
When the milk boils stir in a teaspoonful of 
flour moistened with a little milk; season, 
cook a moment and serve. , 


String Brans.—This delicious vegetable 
is rarely properly cooked. When well pre- 
pared it is quite as healthful as peas. Take 
the pods as fresh and young as possible, 
and shred them as finely as a small knife 
will go through them, cutting them length- 
wise, and, as it were, shaving them very 
thin. Put into salted boiling water and boil 
two hours. Then drain in a colander, and 
serve with plenty of sweet butter, and they 
will be as delicate as peas. If one likes 
vinegar, a little of it will improve the dish. 


Don’t Be SriIncy witH THE Wirr.—Al- 
though wives are unreasonable and fault- 
finding and dissatisfied, yet they cannot be 
censured for wishing some slight degree of 
financial independence- Husbands ought to 
understand this feeling, and sympathize with 
it. If they will set aside for a wife a certain 
sum per month, no matter how small, and let 
it be her very own, subject to her own wishes, 
they will find that in every respect it is the 
best investment they ever made. 


ALBANY BrREAkFast CakEs.—Six eggs, one 
quart of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, a piece 
of saleratus the size of two peas, and suffi- 
cient flour to make a thick batter. 
eggs very light, and stir them into the milk; 
add the salt and saleratus, dissolved in a 
little hot water. Stir in sufficient flour to 
make a stiff batter, rab some small tins the 
size of a tea saucer with butter, and half fill 
them with the batter. Bake them in a quick 
oven half an hour. 


To CHEEsE Moisr.—Many house- 
keepers complain that their cheese becomes 
dry, and some use a kind of bell-glass to put 
their cheese in. A very simple expedient will 
keep cheese in the best condition. Takea 
linen cloth, or cheesecloth, dip it in white 
wine, squeeze out excess cf wine, and wrap 
up the cheese in it. By doing this the cheese 
is not only kept moist, but its flavor is im- 
proved. | 


Bonny - CuasBeR.—This dish is in per- 
fection in the summer when milk sours and 
thickens very quickly. It should be very 
cold when served. A nice wayis to pour the 
milk before it has thickened into a glass 
dish, and when thick set on the ice for an 
hour or two, and it is ready to serve, and is 
really a very pretty addition to a luncheon 
or supper table. Serve in dessert plates with 
sugar and cream. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR.—Mash five quarts of 
juicy scarlet or purple berries; stir in two 
quarts of pure white wine vinegar, and let 
stand covered in a large china or porcelain 


very fine muslin into a porcelain-lined kettle. 
Boil till it ceases to foam, then add four 
pounds of granulated sugar; boil again, 
skimming all the froth as it rises, and bottle 
whils hot. 


Srurrep Peprers.—The large bell peppers 
are best for this purpose. Cut around the 
stem, remove and take out seeds. For the 


| stuffing use fine-chopped cabbage, adding 


grated horseradish, white mustard seed, 
celery seed and salt to suit the taste. Fill 
the peppers with this mixture, putting in 
each a small onion and a little cucumber. 
Tie the stem on and put into cold vinegar. 


Currant Catsup.—Three poundsof sugar, 
five pounds of currants, one tablespoonful of 
cinnamon, one tablespoonful of cloves, one 
of allspice, one tablespoonful each of black 
“pepper and salt, one-half pint of vinegar. 


The descent is easy which leads to vulgarity |. Stir the currants and strain them, then boil 


in thought, and it is a wise parent who can 
foresee the end.—[Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


Bright Things. 


‘‘Misery may like company, but I’d rader 
hab de rhumatiz in one leg den ter hab it in 
bofe.’’—[ Uncle Gabe. : 


Old lady to modest curate: ‘‘Lor, sir, I 
do like to hear you preach extrumpery. 
Your language is that won’erful fluid!’ 


All the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence signed their names with quill pens 
except one—he signed his Witherspoon. 


If every tree is known by its fruit, what 
kind of fruit does an axletree bear ?—[ Phil- 
adelphia Press.] Well, all kinds in season, 
if it belongs to a huckster’s wagon. 


After supper at a ball—He: ‘‘Without jok- 
ing, Elsie, I do adore you. When I look at 
you there is such a commotion in my 
breast!’’ She: ‘‘And mine, too, Henri; it 
must be the lobster salad.”’ 


An impatient boy, while waiting for the 
grist at the mill, said to the miller, ‘‘I could 
eat the meal as fast as your mill grinds it.’’ 
‘‘How long could you do so ?”’ asked the 
miller. ‘‘Till I starved to death,’’ retorted 
the boy. 

He bowed to her across the table, smirked, 
washed his hands in invisible soap and 
water, and said: ‘‘Oxcuse me, I dink I haf 
med you at Saratogas dis summer—my 
name is Moses.’’ ‘‘I cannot recall your 
face,’’ she airily answered, ‘‘but your name 
is quite familiar.’’ 

One day toward nightfall and in uncertain 
light, a man bought an overcoat of pre- 
tended plum-color. The next morning it 
proved to be of a quite too unmistakable 
green. Returning it to the shopkeeper, 
that worthy regarded the buyer calmly, and 
said: ‘‘You must have a little patience with 


all together fifteen minutes. 
raspberries are good in this way. 


Grapes and 


GaTEAUX MADELEINES.—One pound of su- 
gar, sixteen eggs, half ponnd butter, three- 
quarters pound of flour. Beatthe sugar and 
the eggs together in a bowl. When done mix 
in the flour, then the butter. Put the paste 
in small moulds, and bake in a warm oven. 


Tin Weppinc Cake.—Rub one cup of 
butter and three of sugar toacream; add 
one cup of milk, four cups of flour, five eggs, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar, half tea- 
spoonful of soda, one-fourth pound of citron. 
This makes two loaves. | 


boiled soft; stir in three spoonfuls of sugar, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, salt, one 
pint of sweet milk, one-half cup of yeast, 
two quarts of flour; let it rise all night; if 
needful, add in the morning a little soda. 


PicktED Tomators.—The best tomato 
for pickling is the size of a large walnut. 
It should be of a good healthy green, with 
one side just beginning to show a tinge of 
red. 


Bunions.—Castor oil applied at night fre- 
quently will remove bunions. 


‘‘CuiciE. ’’—Chewing gum is from chicle, 
a gum which exudes from a Mexican tree, 
the fruit of which is called sapodilla. The 
fruit is about the size of an apple and as 
delicious in flavor. The gum is collected by 
tapping the trees, runs out freely, is molded 
in the sand into cakes, hardening in the sun, 
and is brought to the market on pack mules, 
each mule carrying about 300 pounds. 
When the natives start out on a long journey 
they always provide themselves with chicle 
in order to allay the pangs of thirst, for by 
chewing the gum the mouth and throat are 
kept moist and the desire for water diminish- 


it, my dear sir;it isn’t ripe yet.’’—[Le 
Figaro. | 


ed. 


Beat the 


lined bowl four or tive days. Strain through | 


Rice Morrins.—One -half cup of rice, 


the other day. Among them was a family 
of seven persons, who were under the guid- 
ance of a diminutive ten-year-old boy, who 
had a blacking-box slung over his shoulder, 
bearing the trade-mark of an American shoe- 
blacking establishment. The lad appeared 
unusually bright for one of his years, and 


Garden. After the family had been regis- 

tered, the boy rushed about the Garden look- 

ing for some one who needed a shine. 
‘*We’re busted,’” he said to Mr. McDonald 


me gie yer a New York shine fresh from 
Italy.’’ 

He then set vigorously to work, and while 
putting on the polish he remarked: ‘‘Yer can 
bet yer life I’m glad ter git home agin. I 
bin away eight months now. TortI’d never 
git the old folks away.’’ 

‘‘Did you bring them over ?”’ 

‘Yes; I did. Six of ’em—fadder, mudder 
and the four kids. I kim here ’bout ’steen— 
I mean tree years ago, wid my brudder. He’s 
dead now. I saved me money and went home 
fer de folks. Dey paid half the cost to come 
here; I footed de rest er de bill. We’re go- 
in’ up in Elizabeth street; Dat’s where I 
hang out. Say, what der yer tink? Over 
in Italy, dey only give yer a cent fer shinin’ 
bote feet. 
why I was in a rush to get back.’’ 

He received his ten cents, and slinging his 
box over his shoulder, shouted to his father: 
‘*Hi’ dere, dad!_ Shoulder de kids an’ hump 
yerself. Leave us go home. I gie yer de 
knock-down to der gang.’’—|New York 
World. 


— 


Four miles from Aiken, at the home of 
Mr. T.C. Harker, yesterday morning, a ma- 
tronly hen was cheerily clucking to her 
downy brood, and industriously scratching 
for their matutinal meal when there appear- 
ed in the sky overhead a huge hawk whirl- 
ing in concentric circles. A sharp note of 
warning from the patriarchal cock hurried 
the feeding fowls to places of concealment, 
and, followed by the sharp cluck cf the old 
hen, sent the infant spring chickens scurry- 
‘ing beneath the protecting wings of their 
mother. And none too soon came the alarm. 
The next instant there was a whirring sound 
in the air, and with wings close in to his 
body, coming head foremost, like a shot out 
of a cannon, the hawk landed among the 
panic-stricken brood. But he had reckoned 
without his host. The old hen had sand in 
her gizzard and was true blue. With her 
wings extended, and the feathers on her 
neck standing apart like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine, she met: the onslaught of 
the bird of prey. No sooner had. he touched 
the grouud than she was upon him. The 
conflict, which was witnessed by several re- 
liable parties, was as brief as it was brilliant, 
and before succor could reach the plucky 
little hen, she had stretched the feathered 
pirate lifeless at her feet. The hawk meas- 
ured just four feet from tip to tip, and was 
carried to Aiken and exhibited. A lucky 
blow from the spur or beak of the hen en- 
tered his eye and penetrated his brain.—[ Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


LAMENESS oF HorsEs.—D. D. Slade, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Zoology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, gives, in the American Agriculturist 
for June, a very full account of the symp- 
toms that will enable owners of horses to de- 
tect different varieties of lameness and their 
treatment. He says: ‘‘Shoulder lameness is 
frequently due to a strain or to direct vio- 
lence, and is shown in repose by the hanging 
of the limb, from disinclination to move the 
muscles, and during motion by the dragging 
and ‘difficulty to bring forward the limb, 
which is done by a rotary movement. It is 
also shown by the flinching when the foot is 
lifted and carried foiward and backward. If 
the elbow is affected there will be a singular 
‘hanging’ of the limb and excessive nodding 
of the headin motion. If splint, lameness 
is usually much increased by exercise. Pres- 
sure on the limb shows tenderness, and there 


A small splint in developing may give much 
and ossified side cartilages, in their early 


culiar stiffened gait, with the weight thrown 
upon the heels. The lameness nearly or en- 


INDIGESTION IN CHICKENS.—Young chicks 
are sometimes troubled with a disease that, 
for lack of a better name, the Prairie Far- 
mer calls indigestion, ‘They lose their appe- 
tite, ‘‘bake up behind,’’ mope around and 


food, lack of gravel and green food. The 
preventives are obvious. Feed only cooked 
food, provide gravel and plenty of green 
food. Onion tops or lettuce chopped aud 
mixed with the soft food is excellent for 
young chickens and turkeys. Sometimes a 
cure can be effected in the early stages of 
this disease by giving a half-teaspoonful of 
croton oil or tincture of rhubard, and then 
feeding for a few days on cooked rice, or 
stale bread. soaked in milk and seasoned with 
pepper. A little pulverized charcoal added 
to the food twice a week tends to keep the 
digestive organs of young fowls in good 
order. 


A WonperFot Sureican Feat.—Prof. 
Sabine, of the College of Physics and Sur- 
geons, the leading rhinoplastic or skin graft- 
ing surgeon of the world, has dismissed as 
cured, from Bellevue Hospital, Thomas 
Colt, a scrofulous patient. Three months 
ago the disease ate away most of Colt’s nose, 
completely destroying the bone and leaving 
only portions of the nostrils. Dr. Sabine cut 
away the diseased portions and grafted upon 
the face the middle finger of the patient’s left 
hand, making a nose. The operation was 
successful, the patient gaining a nose and 
losing two joints of one finger. Medical 
men pronounce Dr. Sabine’s feat the most 
wonderful in the records of rhinoplastic sur-. 


gery. - 


NEVER give up old friends for new ones. 
Make new ones if you like, and when you 
have learned that you can trust them, love 
them if you will, but remember the old ones 
still. Do not forget they have been merry 
with you in time of pleasure, and when sorrow 
came to you they sorrowed also. No matter if 
they have gone down in the social scale, and you 
up ; no matter if poverty and misfortune have 
come to them, while prosperity came to you— 


hearts as warm and tender if they do beat be- 
neath homespun instead of velvet? Yes, kind 
:eader ; they are as true, loving and tender. 
Don’t forget old friends. | 


FicuT your own battles. Ask no favors ot 
any one; and you'll succeed five thousand 
times better than one who is always beseech- 
ing some one’s patronage. No one will ever 
help you as you help yourself, because no one 
will be so heartily interested in your affairs. 
Men who win love do their own wooing. 
Whether you work for fame, for love, for 
money, or for anything else, work with your 
hands, heart and brain. Say ‘‘I will!” and 
some day you will conquer. Never let any 
man have it to say, ‘‘I have dragged you up— 
I have made you what you are.” 


‘‘Poor fellow! he died in poverty,’’ said a 
man of a person lately deceased. ‘‘That 
isn’t anything,’’ exclaimed a seedy by- 
stander. ‘‘Dying in poverty is no hardship. 
It’s living in poverty that puts the thumb- 


screws OD & fellow .’’ 


evidently understood everything about the | 


of the Ontario and Western Railroad. ‘*Lem- | 


Der nobs give us ten here. Dat’s | 


is increased heat, with more or less swelling. | 
more pain than one fully formed. Ring-bone » 


stages may be recognized as causes of a pe- | 


die. It is caused by feeding sour, uncooked | 


are they any less true for that? Are not their. 


value byitsuse. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


State and Territory 
_ Coast, and is fast working its 


way east of the moun- 
tains. 


; This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
to eve 


and get a trial package.. Tell your grocer 
about it andinduce him to keepit. Itis worth | 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. ~~ 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., S. F. 


on the 


| 


find your wash- 

- Ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use. 
this fine powder according to in- | 
structions. Send 10 cents in stamps” 


Our own 
Brand. Finest 
Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get a JAPAN. 
TRIALS TE MITE 

PACKAGE, Cash Store, 


By Mail—115 Clay St., 8S. F. Cal. 


ORRO 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


a 


J. J. MACK & CO., 
AGENTS, 


The ‘‘ Home Crrcrxz,’’ published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
supplies. Sample copy Free. Address 
Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay St.,S.F. 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in 
the world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. © 

Dr. WELLs, P.O. Box 2633, S. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. 


UR OWN. BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send foritto . 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


it or will get it for 


D° not be put off 
with a common 
or medium quality of 


SOA,F, 


WHEN you can GET 
this Celebrated arti- 
cle at about the same 
rice. 

Your Grocer keeps 


SOAP. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. 


BAKING POWDER! 


Same Price as the Royal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
STORE. 


Agents for 


SMITH’S CASH 


English and By Mail as 
Scotch People Sample for 
THIS 85 Cts. per lb. 


FINE BRAND Address, 
OF SMITH’S 
ENGLISH CASH 
Breakfast Tea. STORE, . 


115 Clay Street, S. F., Cal. 


HE PACIFIC'S 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


\CENTBA 
PRICA— 


Ca to S 
50 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


‘“We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


the times. Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, and 


well executed. 
large for desk or table. 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an 
so desirable in halls and libraries. 
render it procurable at low rates.” 


Address letters of inquiry to 


Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that still 


It is manageable in size, and not too 


atlas as this; in addition to the great wall-maps 


In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such as to 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


No. 636 Mission St., San Francisco 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


Hardware & Agricultural Implements 


MANUFACTORY, 


Benicia Agricultural Works. 


WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


EASTERN OFFICE: No. 88 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
J unction Market, Pine and Davis Streets. 


SACRAMENTO : 
Nos. 9 to 15 J Street. 


ceceee FOR OIRCULARS AND PRICE-LIST APPLY TO...... 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


- San Francisco,’ Cal. 


“The Pacific” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe PaotFioc and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servicer 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address | 


Publishers ~ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
with acomplete nec Course, Schools of Paintin and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 
& preparers course. Catalogues sent on application. 

Ss, L. CALDWELL, D. D., LL. D., President. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
ed. Estab- 


Years. Superior 
and popular for decorative work on_linen. ved 
Centennial Medal & Di Sold everywhere. 


GRISWOLD. 
Dentist 


PHELAN’S BUILDING 


Rooms 30 and 32, 
MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANOISCO. CAL 


tianity, by Abbott. A grandchance. A $4 

book at the popular price of $1.75. Lib- 
eral terms. The religious papers mention it as 
‘one of the few GREAT religious works of the 
world. Terms free. Stinson & Co., Publish- 
ers, Portland, Maine. m4-26¢ 


JOHN McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 


PRINTER. 


423 Olay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 
Francisco. 


‘(G Magazines and Music bound in any sty 
desired, at reasonable rates. 


1855. THE NATIONAL NORMAL. 


1885. 
UNIVERSITY: 


week. Over 

2,500 
Over 20 dp’ts maintained. All professions prov or. 
Legal Diplomas conferred. Over 5,000 Teachers and 
| Bookkeepers trained here have been helped to good 
situations. Any young Man or Woman can pursue 
here any study with Less nse of Time & ri) 


e 
than at any other institu- 0 LBRO 0 


tioninthe U.S. Catalogue 
Address Pres. ALFRED Lebanon, Warren Co., 0 


and full information free. 


LADY AGEN permanent 


Stoc upporters. 
outfit free. Cincinnati Suspender 
Co., 179 Main St., Cincinnati,Ohio. 
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[Wepnespay, Jury 29, 1885, 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


Davitt refuses to enter Parliament be- 
caure he will not swear allegiance to the 
Queen. 

When Mark Hopkins first became a 
professor in Williams College his salary 
was only $700 a year. 

For the vacant Vassar Presidency the 
Buffalo Express nominates Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland. 

The amount annually paid to the 
teachers of the United States is $60,- 
000,000, an average of about $400 
apiece. 

Warsaw, July 27th.—The Panslaviet 
political societies are havjng placards 
posted.in the large towns of Russia, con- 
taining inflammatory addresses abusing 
England, with the object of making war 
agitation possible 

Harry Garfield takes a professorship in 


St. Paul school at Concord, N. H., 


where he prepared for Williams College; 
and his brother, who was the youngest 
member of the recent graduating clases at 
Williams, will study law at New York, 


The Portland Oregonian contains the 
following: ‘About the silliest of all silly 
things of the times is the twaddle that 
the Northern and Union Pacific railroads 
will run vessels from China and Japan to 
Tacoma and Portland, and take from San 
Francisco her transpacific commerce. 
That will succeed about the time when 
Portland, Me., and Charleston, S. C., 
take away from New York her transat- 
lantic trade. Give us booms, and also 
give us common sense.” 


General Sheridan telegraphed to the 
Governor of Kansas: ‘‘There need be 
no fear on the part of settlers of South- 
western Kansas from hestilities by the 
Cheyenne and Araphoe Indians. I have 
gone down to the bottom of the affairs 
here, and know that the irritation was 
the result of bad control and oppressive 
measures. I hope for a correction of the 
evils, and am confident that when I leave 
here the people in4Kansas may gather 
their crops and sleep peacefully at night.” 


A Frenchman has been studying the 
fate of crowned heads, and his list of the 
unfortunate rulers of the world is in- 
teresting. He reckons that up to the 
present time 2,540 emperors and kings 
have governed 64 nations. Of these 
sovereigns 300 were driven from their 
thrones, 64 abdicated, 24 committed 


_ suicide, 12 became insane, 100 fell in 


battle, 123 were made prisoners, 25 died 
martyrs, 151 were asrassinated, and 108 
legally condemned to death and execut- 
ed. 


San Francisco Law Liprary.—The 
annual reportof F. P. Deering, Librarian 
of the San Francieco Law Library, which 
has been filed with the Supervisors, 
shows that the litrary at present contains 
24,617 volumes. The receipts for the 
last fiecal year were $5,999, and the dis- 
bursements $5,143. The number of 
volumes added during the yesr was l1,- 
262. . There are now 226 shareholders. 
In the course of the year four new mem- 
bers were admitted and four members 
died. There are about 400 persons now 
enjoying the privileges of the library. 


Grant aT West Pornt.—It was Seere- 
tary McCrary who said that in looking 
over the record of the West Point cadets, 
he found that Cadet Ulysses Simpson 
Grant had a very narrow chance of remain- 
ing at the Academy. ‘‘Why,’’ said Mr. 
McOrary, ‘‘you would hardly believe it, 


- but there was a time in his cadet career 


when had he once more failed to polieh 
his shoes, his number of demerits would 
have expelled him from the Academy.’ 
—Cineinnati Commercial Gazette. 


‘*When he was reviled he reviled not 
again.’ This was never said of any 
man but Christ, and it cannot be said of 
any one unless he is inspired with the 
Spirit of Christ. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to endure reviling; and to face our 
reviler without showing our resentment is 
one of the highest attainments of Chris- 
tian life. What a blessed state of things 


would exist in this world if all Christians 


would banish from their hearts all feeling 
of resentment, and would bear reviling 
without retaliation. Will not this be the 
condition of society when Christ comes to 
rule in the hearts of men? Let us pray 
that we may have the Spirit of Christ 
dwelling in us and controlling all our 
thoughts.— Ex. 


PRICES CURRENT. . 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.067%,; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 
$4 854% to 4 87. 

COMMEROIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 500; Superfine, $3 00 to 4 00. 
Wurat—$1 to 1 45 per ctl. 
Bari $1.20 to 1.2234. 
Oats---No. 1, $1.12%% to 1.15. 
Frerp—Bran, $14.00 @ 15.00; ground- 
—— to 28 00; middlings, $19 50 to 
PotTaTors—40c to 75c per cwt. 
Frorr—Lemons, $1 00 to 1 50 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.00 to $1.75 @ bunch; 
Apples, 20c to 60 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1.25 to 1.75 per box; Strawberries, $2.00 to 
3.00 per chest; Peaches, 20c to 30 per box; 
Figs, 75c per box;. Grapes, 40 to 7dc 
per box. 
VEGETABLEs—Cabbage, 75c per ctl.; Mar- 
rowfat Squash, $10 00 per ton; Green Peas, 
1% to 2c per lb; Tomatoes, 25c per box. 
Hay—$8.00 to 14.00 for all grades. Straw, 
45 to 55c per bale. 
Buttrer—Choice, Cal. 20c to 2lc. 
CuEEsE—Cal. 8 to 10c choice. 
Eaas—18 to 23c per doz for Cal. 
_ Beer—6% to7 first quality; 5 to 5%4c for 


Lams—6 to 7c per b. 
Murron— Wethers, 41% to 5; Ewes, 4 to 4%. 
Porx--Live hogs, 41 to 414c for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 54% to 6c for city. 
_ Hives anp Sxins — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, 90c. 


The closing of the churches for the 
summer has begun and their shepherds 
have taken refuge in the woods, on the 
hills and lakes and at the shore, to reat, 
with their hooks, books, and whatever 
else that is rational to turn their minds 
from the routine of church work. The 
only Unitarian houses of worship now 
open are the Hollis-street, the New 
South—which, by the way, has not been 
closed a summer since its dedication, 
many years ago—the First church, Rox- 
bury, and the Eliot at Dorchester. 


The only Congregational house of wor- 
ship that is closed for a long period, says 
the Congregationalist, is the Central, 
whose congregation worships with its 
neighbor, the Old South, during July, 
August and September. Dr. J. M. 
Whiton preached to the union audience 
Sunday, Jaly 13th, and there will be 
preaching morning and afternoon through 
the summer from Dr. J. G. Vose, Pro- 
fessor M. L. D’Ooge of Ann Arbor, Rev. 
J.L. Jenkins, President Carter, Profes- 
sor George Harris, and others. Dr. 
Duryea spends his vacation in the Adi- 
rondacs, while Rev. G. A. Gordon recu- 
perates at Saratoga and elsewhere, his 


assistant remaining in town during his 


abeence. The three South Eud churches 
—the Shawmut, the Berkeley-street and 
the Union—hold union services till Sep- 
tember 6th, each house to be opened 
three Sundays. Dr. Edward Strong 
preached last Sunday at Shawmut church. 
Next Sunday Rev. H. C. Westwood, 
D.D., of Auburn, Maine, will supply the 
pulpit, and Rev. H. A. Stimson, Dr. A. 
S. Twombly, Rev. C. P. Osborne of Fay- 
etteville, N. Y., and Rev. H. M. Grant 
of Middleborough, will follow. Dr. 
Webb is already occupying hia new house 
at Wellesley, though a serious drawback 
to his summer pleasures is the painful ill- 
ness of Mrs. Webb, who has suffered 
greatly from rheumatic fever. Rev. W. 
B. Wright is recreating at Campton, N. 
H., his wife also being in poor health. 
Dr. Meredith goes to Mount Vernon, N. 
H., as soon as he returns from the West. 
The pulpit of Dr. Herrick’s church is to 
be supplied Sunday mornings by Rev. 
D. W. Waldron during the pastor’s cus- 
tomary eight weeks’ stay at Quoque, L. 
J., the home of Mrs. Herrick’s mother. 
At the Park-street church, Mr. D. H. 
Brewer, the pastor’s assistant, will preach 
most of the time, though Rev. B. F. 
Hamilton occupied the pulpit last Sun- 
day. A portion of Dr. Witbrow’s vaca- 
tion, which lasts till September, will be 
passed at Saratoga. Rev. F. E. Clark 
of South Boston will be absent for six 
Sundays, at Pine Point, Me., his pulpit 
being supplied by Mr. H. A. Stimson, 
Professor Churchill and others. 

Last Sunday Rev. Dr. Miner closed 
the summer eervices at the Columbus- 
avenue Universalist church. | 


Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., is now at 
Hampton, N. H., where he will remain 
for six weeks. The church pulpit will 
be supplied by various visitors duriog 
that time. The vacition of the Warren- 
avenue Bap‘irt church comes during 
August, but Rev. O. P. Gifford goes 
earlier to Martha’s Vineyard, the pulpit 
being filled by other preachers durivg the 
two remaining Sundays iv July. The 
vestry services will continue throughout 
the summer. 

Passing to the churches in the out- 
skirts, the Eliot, at the Highlands, will 
be supplied by Professor Churchill, Dr. 
Z. Eddy, Dr. Arthur Little and Profes- 
sor Barbour, the last two preaching twice. 
Rev. B. F. Hamilton, the pastor, begins 
his vacation after next Sunday, and for 
him, also, Saratoga proves an attractive 
resort. The Walnut-avenue church will 
be cloced next Sunday for repairs, the 
preachers on the followiog Sundays being 
Dr. Barbour, Dr. Worrall of New York 
and Dr. Gould. The pulpit of the High- 
land church will be supplied during Au- 
gust by Dr. C. L. Goodell and Rev. C. 
F. Clapp of Yankton. Rev. W. R. 
Campbell spends his vacation in the 
Northwest. The Immanuel church will 
have no preaching services during Au- 
gust. Rev. C. A. Beckwith of West 
Roxbury spends his vacation at home, 
Dr. S. P. Fay and others doing his pul- 
pit work, 

At Jamaica Plain the pastor, Rev. G. 
M. Boynton, spends the month of August 
on the Pacific Coast, preaching in San 
Francisco as announced. The supplies 
are: Rev. Judson Titsworth, Rev. Wm. 
Carruthers of Fair Haven, Rev. J. B. 
King of Sandwich, and Rev. E. G. Sel- 
den of Springfield. . The Boylston church 
will listen to Dr. Plumb for two Sundays, 
Rev. L. Dickerman, Rev. S. H. Hayes, 
and Dr. Webb. 

The Baptist and Methodist churches 
generally will remain open, though in 
many of them but one service will be 
held. 

E. W. Bliss, the evangelist, last even- 
ing opened up a series of religious meet- 
ings in a large tent standing in a field 
opposite Rev. E. E. Hale’s church on 
Union Park street. There will be public 
eervices during the next two months 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, tbe Boston 
Youvg Men’s Christian Association, the 
Clarendon-st:eet and Warien-avenue 
Baptist churches and other religious or- 
ganizations. Mr. Bliss will be assisted 
by Rev. Mesers. Gifford, Gordon, Bates, 
Kendig and others, and music will te 
given by a large chorus, accompanied by 
piano, organ and cornet. The services 
will be held every night except Saturday. 
D. L. Moody has written to Mr. Bliss 
saying that he would like to be present, 
but pressure of work at Northfield pre- 
vents. The gospel meeting which fol- 
lowed the opening statement of Mr. Blies 
last night was designed apparently to 
carry out that same system of work which 
Mr. Moody has conducted s0 success- 
fully for years. 

The French Catholic parish, established 
in Boston a few years ago, has iately 
come under the administration of two 


and Rev. F. J. Reisdorf. Through their 
exertions and the generosity of friends of 
the parish a lot of land has been purchas- 
ed for the erection of a church. It is on 
Irabella street, near Columbus avenue, 
and contains 13,000 square feet, At 
present services are held in the chapel on 
Freeman place, off Beacon street. _ 

D. Lothrop & Co., of this city, amonget 
other literature of a recent date, have 
pubtished, from the pen of Mrs. Collier, a 
beautiful poem entitled ‘‘Lilith,’’ which, 
for conception and vigor of thought, is 
one of the finest productions of the times. 
It is based on the old supposition that 
-Eve was Adam’s second wife, ‘‘Lilith” 
being the first, and is filled with beautiful 
imagery, the pages fairly glowing with 
gorgeous descriptione, while all sorts of 


liberties are taken with time and space, 


the earth and its inhabitants. Mrs. Col- 
lier is exceedingly original and enthusi- 
astic, and while she seemingly delights in 
what seems the impossible, she at the 
same time touches very tenderly the deep 
things in a woman’s heart, and indicates 
wisely the true way of a woman’s happi- 
ness. The work has for its title, ‘‘ Lilith; 
the Legend of the First Woman,’’ by 
Ada Langworthy Collier. AMICUS. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasaineton, July 20, 1885. 

Not every citizen of the United States 
is aware that the District of Columbia, 
which includes the Capital of the United 
States and about 250,000 inhabitants, 
has a Government different from that of 
any other district or municipality of the 
Nation. Washington is ruled by a 
triumvirate appointed by the President of 
the United Statee. The inhabitants of 
this city suffer from no saffrage, cast no 
ballots, and know no local politics in the 
ordinary vulgar scense. The three men 
appointed by the President govern under 
law, have charge of the police, public 
schools, parks, streets, water-works and 
city improvements. They make a pretty 
good local government, and other cities 
might profit by example. 

On the 17th of this month, the term of 
one of the Commissioners, Ex-Senator 
West of Louisiana, expired, and the 
President promptly appointed as his suc- 
cessor Mr. Wm. Webb, a lawyer and an 
old resident of this city. The appointee 
is one of the best that could have been 
selected, and the community, without re- 
gard to politics, are rejoicing that so good 
a selection has been made. Mr. Webb, 
like his predecessor, is a Republican. He 
is sixty years of age, and is identified 


with the best cocial and business interests 


of the capital. Early yesterday morn- 
ing he received a note from the White 
House requesting him to call at once, as 
the President desired to see him, and, at 
about 11 o’clock, in accordance with the 
request, he called, when the President 
tendered him the appointment. Mr. 
Webb eaid he was taken by surprise and 
would like a few days to consider whether 
he could afford to accept. He has since 
consulted with his friends, and has deter- 
mined, at their request and at their earn- 
est solicitation, to accept the office. 
There has been a good deal of gossip 
in tke papers during the week on 
the subject of the President’s policy 
about official changee. First it was an- 
nounced that the President had ordered 
a practical halt in the old business of re- 
moving Republican  oflice-holders on 
charges of offensive partisanship. This 
was speedily denied, and the result seems 
to be that things are going on much as 
usual. The President does all ‘that he 


can do on any given day, and stops when | 


he gete through. There has been no 
change in the policy of the Administra- 
tion, and there is not likely to be any. 

Mies Cleveland took her departure for 
the summer on Thursday, and the White 
House will hardly have her for a mistrees 
again before October. She will spend 
much of the intervening time at the 
family home at Holland Patent, N. Y. 
She has now a considerable income from 
the sale of her book. lt is reported that 
she does not intend to use this for any 
personal purpose, but will devote it 
to educational objecte. I very much 
doubt the truth of this report. Miss 
Clereland is not wealthy, and she has 
lived long enough to know the sweetness 
of independence, and to enjoy the fruits 
of thrift. | 

With the departure of Miss Cleveland 
there will be a cessation of the regular 
Saturday afternoon gatherings on the 
portico. There has been a thorough 
overhauling of the mansion in the past 
few days, and the curtains and carpets 
have been put away until cold weather, 
and the floors are now covered from base- 
ment to attic with cool, attractive patterns 
of matting. 

Nearly all the leading society. people of 
Washington called upon the mistrees of 
the White House before she left Wash- 
ington, and exchanged notes as to their 
plans for the summer, and expressed the 
hope of meeting her next winter. Some- 
thing was said at one of these gatherings 
about the rumor that Miss Cleveland 
had been offered and would, very likely, 
accept the Presidency of Vassar College. 
Denial was given to this story by Miss 
Cleveland, and she informed her callers 
that she would be ia the White House 
duriog this Administration. 

When the President goes off for his 
summer vacation, he will not be accom- 
panied by any member of his Cabinet, 
and, although Colonel Lamont will take 
a pleasure jaunt at the same time, he 
will go in an opposite direction. Dr. 
Ward of Albany, an old friend of the 
President, and an enthusiastic fisherman, 
will be his companion on the trip in quest 
of trout, the two gentlemen having visit- 
ed the Adirondacs together last year. 


The London Peabody 
amounts to $5,086,595. It provides for 
10,144 rooms, supplying low-priced 
homes to 18,453 people. Five thoueand 
six hundred and seventy dollars paid all 
last year’s expenses for management. 


Fund now 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Pactric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. | 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 

is paid. 

The subscription Price of THe Paciric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


- We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

4.00 5.50 
Scientific American............. . 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO BECOME A. 
SOLE TRADER. 


In the matter of the application of Sarah 
M. Gardner to become a sole trader. 


Notice is hereby given that I, Sarah M. 
Gardner, wife of Isaac G. Gardner, resident 
of the City and County of San Francisco, 
being desirous of availing myself of the pro- 
visions of Title XII, Part III, of the Code 
of Civil Procedure, intend to make applica- 
tion to the Superior Court of the City and 
County of San Francisco, State of California, 
on Friday the 7th day of August, A. D. 1885, 
at the opening of the Court on that day, or 
on such other day to which the hearing may 
be postponed by the Court, for a judgment 
and order of said Superior Court authorizing 
me to carry on and transact business in my 
own name and on my own account, as sole 
trader. The nature of the business I pro- 
pose to carry on and conduct is that of keep- 
ing a restaurant in the City and County of 
San Francisco. § SaAraH M. GARDNER. 

July 1, 1885. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


Estate of 
GEORGE HELM, 
Deceased. ( 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned 
administrator, with will annexed, of the es- 
tate of George Helm, deceased, to the Cred- 
itors of and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit them, 
with. the necessary vouchers, within ten 
months after the first publication of this no- 
tice, to the said Administrator at Room No. 
76, Montgomery Block, on Montgomery 
street, east side, between Clay and Washing- 
ton streets, the same being his place for the 
transaction of the business of the said estate 
in the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. M. M. GIBson, 

Administrator, with will annexed, of the 
Estate of George Helm, deceased. | 

R. TuHompson, Attorney for the Adminis- 
trator, 76 Montgomery Block. 

Dated at San Francisco, July 15, 1885. 


TRIAL TRIP ONE DOLLAR. 


come acquainted with the Advance, it will be 
sent to any new name from the time that the 
subscription reaches us until January, 1886, 
for One Dollar. Send at once, if you do not 
wish to miss a single chapter of the new 
story. 155 La Salle street, Chicago, IIl. 


The midsummer holiday number of the 
Century opens with a lively, anecdotal ac- 
count, by Henry Eckford, of life at ‘‘Camp 
Grindstone,” the summer meeting-place, for 
games and races, of the American Canoe As- 
sociation, in the Thousand Islands. A por- 
trait of William Lloyd Garrison, engraved by 
T. Johnson from a life-size photograph in 
the possession of the Garrison family, is the 
frontispiece of the number; there is also an 
interesting group portrait of Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips and George Thompson. His 
son Wendell Phillips Garrison describes the 
origin of the great anti-slavery advocate, and 
his son Francis Jackson Garrison 
counts his boyhood. In ‘‘Topics of the 
Time” are editorials on ‘‘The Merit System,” 
“The Revised Version” and ‘*‘The Christian 
Congress.” In ‘‘Open Letters” ‘‘What Shall 
Be Done with Our Ex-Presidents?” is dis- 
cussed, 


Harper’s Magazine for August is a brilliant 
mid-summer number. Edwin A. Curley con- 
tributes a timely article on the ‘‘Social Dem- 
ocrats in the Reichstag,” which shows the re- 
cent development of socialism in Germany, 
and is illustrated with portraits of the most 
prominent parliamentary leaders of the 
movement. The article on English and 
American railways is very entertaining. ‘‘A 
Lunch with the Druzes,” by Dr. J. M. Jiud- 
low, is a novel and interesting chapter of 
American travel. The Rev. John E. Ed- 
wards, D.D., contributes an interesting, brief 
sketch of the celebrated ‘‘Pawnee” panic. 


August is a great out-of-doors month, and 
St. Nicholas for August is a great out-of-doors 
number. The installments of the serials all 
take us into the open air—E. P. Roe, in 
‘Driven Back to Eden,” a-harvesting on the 
Hudson; Wm. M. Baker, in ‘‘Sheep or Sil- 


prospecting in Colorado; and J. T. Trow- 
bridge, in ‘‘His One Fault,” stops us in the 
midst of a pleasant drive to let Frank R. 
Stockton, for a change of scene, transport us 
in his ‘Personally Conducted” party to ‘‘Lit- 
tle Pisa and Great Rome.”’ 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 


sonable. | 


In order to give all the opportunity to be- 


ver?’ at one jump from grazing in Texas to | 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, | 


Mamre A. Brown, Plaintiff, 


vs. 
Epwarp L. Brown, Defendant. 


Action brought in the Superior Court, City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, and the complaint filed in said City 
and County of San Francisco, in the office 
of the Clerk of said Superior Court. — 

The people of the State of California send 
greeting to Edward L. Brown, Defendant. 
You are hereby required to appear in an 
action brought against you by the above- 
named plaintiff in the Superior Court, City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, and to answer the Complaint filed 
therein within ten days (exclusive of the day 
of service) after the service on you of this 
Summons—if served within this county; or, 
if served elsewhere, within thirty days—or 
judgment by default will be taken against 
you, according to the prayer of said Com- 
plaint. 

The said action is brought to obtain a judg- 
ment and decree of this Court dissolving the 
bonds of matrimony now existing between 
Plaintiff and Defendant, upon the ground of 


Defendant’s willful desertion of Plaintiff, as" 


stated in the Complaint on file herein, to 
which reference is made. And you are here- 
by notified that if you fail to appear and an- 
swer the said Complaint as above required 
the said Plaintiff will apply to the Court for 
the relief therein demanded. | 
Given under my hand and seal of the 
said Superior Court, at the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California, this 
twenty-first day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. JaMEs J. Fiynn, Clerk. 
By J. D. RuaaG es, Deputy Clerk. 


‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Dr. Holmes’ ‘‘Two Anniversary Poems” are 
the most striking. feature of the Atlantic for 
July. One is addressed to James Russell 
Lowell, the other is ‘‘To the Poets who only 
Listen.” The three more solid articles of 
the number are ‘‘The Port Royal of Mere 
Angelique,’’ by Maria E. MacKaye; ‘‘Should 
a College Educate?” by E. R. Sill; and a crit- 
ical article by Harriet Waters Preston on Miss 
Ingelow and Mrs. Walford. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 


son sends an order during the month, and 


mentions your paper. 
CasH SToRE, 115 Clay street. 
[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


Ayer’s Ague Cure should be the compan- 
ion of all who reside or travel in malarial 
districts. No family or traveler in such 
places should be without it for use as a pre- 
ventive, and ready for any emergency. It 
is certain, harmless, and the best anti- 
malarial medicine. 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


TEST YOUR BAKING POWDER TO-DAY: 


Brands advertised as absolutely pure | 
CONTAIN AMMONIA. 


THE TEST: ihe 
Place a can top down on a hot stove until heated, then 
remove the coverand smell. A chemist will not be re 
quired to detect the presence of ammonia. 


DOES NOT CONTAIN AMMONIA. 


ITS HEALTHFULNESS HAS NEVER BEEN QUESTIONED. 


In a million homes for a quarter of a century it 
stood the consumers’ reliable test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


* MAKERS OF 


Dr, Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts, 


The strangest, most delicious and natural fiavor known, and 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast Gems 


For Light, Healthy Bread, The Best Dry Hop 
Yeast in the World. 


FOR SALE BY CROCERS. 
CHICACO. - ST. LOUIS. 


FOR SALE BY | 
John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Purest and strongest Natural Fruit Flavors. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., 
flavor as delicately and naturally as the fruit. _ 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
‘OHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


Jottings from the “Hub.” priests of the Society of Mary, known as whlishers’ We artment N ig Cali. | OUICK AND ¢ Ap 
Ghe acitic Boston, July 20, 1885. ‘*Marists Fathers’’—Rev. H. Audiffred of San isco Q F ARKS 


Eastern and European cities via th. 


Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes Great 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY, 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains 
prompt connections with the sever) 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 
NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 
The Several Lines of Steamers 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING caps | 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 

THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. ie 

No additional charge for Berths in Thirg 
class cars. : 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers ca]}i, 
in person can secure choice of routes. ete. S 


RAILROAD LANDS 


*e @ 


NEVADA, CALIFORNIA AND TEXag 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


to all 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitts, Lang 
Agent of C. P. R. R., Jexome Manpey, Lang 
Land Agent of S. P. R. R., San Francisco, o; 
H, B. Anpgews, Land Commissioner of G. 
H. & 8. A. Ry., Ran Antinio, Tex. 


A. N. Towne, 


T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager.  Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. . 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


Perkins & Wilson, 
1114 MAREET ST, 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


= 


Cents Farnishing Eoods 


No Misrepresentations. 

BEST GOODS, 

LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Remember the place. 
1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


W. H. Tivron. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 
— DEALERS IN -—- 


| and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. g 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, San Francisce 


Rubber 


Garden Fosse. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
- THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager: 


15 First St., near Market Street, San F ranclact 
july13-tf 


At Last to “Perfection.” 


SHIPPED ON 


[)ATENTED July, 1879; 5th improvement, April, 
proaches ne to the old method of hand-ra 
any invention yet introduced to the public. | a ‘nsic me i 
and washes PERFEOTLY clean, Owing to its init sy) giv- 
thousands have been sold all over the United — n and tried 
ing PERFECT satisfaction. It only needs to be seen M194, 
to be appreciated. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars an ; 
W. MELVIN. Importer and Manufacturer of Laundry street, 84? 


“Becker” Washer. 


AP 
1884 


jums 1883 4 
Awarded first ae terms free.- 


Office and Factory: Fifth and M streets, Sacramento. Branch Offices: 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Stockton; Portland, Or.; Denver, Col- 
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